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France Holds Official Exhibition of Matteo Hernandez’ Sculpture 


“Black Panther.” carved in ebony by Matteo Hernandez. 


France has given the highest official rec- 
ognition to the Spaniard, Matteo Hernandez, 
whom some critics regard as the greatest of 
all animal sculptors. The nation has ar- 
ranged, through the committee of the Musée 
des Arts Décoratifs, an exhibition of fifty of 


“Vulture,” carved in diorite by Matteo 


Hernandez. 





his works, almost his entire production, in 
the Pavillon de Marsan, a section of the 
Louvre. 

Spanish by birth, Hernandez is a Parisian 
by election. It is in Paris that his talent 
has grown, in a favorable atmosphere of 
sympathy and support, and most of the 
works exhibited belong to Parisian private 
or public collections. While Spain does not 
possess any work of her talented son, Amer- 
ica has already discovered him. A magnifi- 
cent “Vulture,” in diorite, adorns the home 
of Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Slater Kerrigan in 
New York, and two capital works included 
in the present exhibition are their property, 
a black panther in granite and a smaller 
one in ebony, which, in years to come, writes 
M. René-Jean in Comoedia, “will perhaps be 
called ‘The great panther Kerrigan’ and 
‘The small panther Kerrigan,’ just as the 
‘Venus de Medicis’ is designated now in art 
histories.” 

“Some thirty years ago,” goes on M. 
René-Jean, “a Castilian architect and church 
restorer in the town of Begas once took his 
son, aged twelve, to a building he was con- 
structing and, putting in his hands chisel and 
hammer, taught him how to carve some 
granite capitals. The boy, who was attend- 
ing Salamanca University, soon afterward 
started carving busts of his masters.” 

Sent to Madrid with a scholarship for the 
School of Fine Arts, he left it and went to 
Paris to meet Rodin. He met him indeed, 
but never asked for advice or instruction. 
Trying days came, for the young Spaniard 

[Continued on page 8] 


In the sculptor’s exhibition at the 





Pavillon de 


Marsan. 





The Independents 


The Society of Independent 
again holding its big “no-jury, no-prizes” 
exhibition (1,400 items) on the Waldorf 
Roof, the newspapers have printed the usual 
freak stories and the usual crowds have been 
attending. The critics find it increasingly 
difficult to say anything new of the big open- 
to-all exposition. Only one of them had 
anything worth while to say this year— 
Helen Appleton Read of the Brooklyn Eagle 
—and the society should break its rule and 
reward her with a medal for the way in 
which she expressed everything good and 
everything bad that possibly could be said of 
the show. 

“Again it becomes an editorial obligation,” 
she wrote, “to emphasize the fact that this 
colossal exhibition of paintings and sculp- 
tures is not the expression of a 
banded together by a similarity of ideals, 
but merely a no-jury, free-for-all-exhibition 
vehicle, whose only basis for admission is the 
ability entrance fee. The only 
brief that the officers and founders of the 
society hold is that it is necessary to have 
an exhibition in which no favorites are 
played, even in the matter of hanging, which 
is alphabetical, in order to insure every 
artist who has, or thinks he has, something 
to say the opportunity of getting before a 
large public. 

“Because, after 12 years of its being ex- 
actly like this, the vast majority of visitors 
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Pennsylvania Academy Buys a Braught 





“The Dead Chestnut,” 


The Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine 
Arts has purchased for its permanent collec- 
“The Dead 
artist, Ross E. Braught, which has attracted 
much attention at the Academy’s 123d exhi- 


tion Chestnut” by the young 


by Ross E. Braught. 


bition and which was highly praised by the 
critics. The Academy takes pride in Mr. 
Braught, because he was a student at its 
school for three years, 1919-1922, and re- 
ceived therefrom the Emlen Cresson memo- 
rial foreign travelling scholarship. 





still continue to regard it as an exhibition 
of modern art this admonition is necessary. 
The crowd visits the galleries as if it were 
going to a circus in which freaks predomi- 
nate, such being the prevailing attitude to- 
ward modernism. The smart feature writer 
He 
has stressed the freak side of the exhibition 
in order to get a good story. 


is partially to blame for this attitude. 


Furthermore, 
the fact that the society itself has allowed 
sensational news stories to be circulated, 
going on the principle that any publicity is 
efficacious, still further confuses the issue. 

“The reactions of the crowd, which I ob- 
served on the day in which I reviewed the 
exhibition, were true to form. 
the ‘Babbitts,’ visit any other 
exhibition of contemporary painting except 
this one and who each year get a tremendous 
satisfaction out of having superior judgment 
vindicated and loudly exclaim, ‘Well, I al- 
ways said this modern art was crazy and 
degenerate.’ They belong to the group who 
still believe so-called ‘modern*art’ to be on 
probation and who, believing the vast amount 
of terrible stuff here shown to be typical 
examples of the modern idiom, find their 
wholesale condemnation of the 
amply justified. 


Here were 


who never 


movement 


“Then there are the furtive-eyed visitors— 
the pornophiles—who come to get a vicari- 
ous emotion out of studying the full-blown 
pink nudes, which are usually the work of 
some hall bedroom amateur or pervert who 
has his own vicarious emotion in painting 
them and realizing that others of his ilk 
might get the same. 

“Then there are the serious-minded vis- 
itors, who also believe this to be an exhibi- 





tion of modern art but are humble and want 
to learn what it is all about. They go about 
trying to understand why a landscape very 
much like the sort of thing their spinster 
aunt used to copy from a Turner lithograph 
should be called modern. 

“Then there is the small minority who go 
to the Independent for the purpose of find- 
ing that needle in a haystack, undiscovered 
talent. A tedious process it is. But it has 
often been rewarded. Many a talent has 
been ferreted out of an Independent show 
by the uptown dealers in search for a new 
note. These opportunities are becoming 
more scarce with each succeeding exhibition. 
There are too many and better opportunities 
for the young artist to get before a pubtic 
to make it any longer necessary to use so 
ponderous a vehicle. If the Independent has, 
then, lost much of its efficacy, it still fulfills 
its place. For the sake of the possible one 
lost sheep, it is worthy of continuance, 
granted it is a trying task to disentangle him 
from the maze of aspiring sign painters, 
amateurs, cranks and would-be moderns who 
largely make up the catalogue. 

“And these talents are hard to find this 
year. I made three discoveries on my first 
visit, which is not, however, an adequate 
test. They are Thomas Nagai, with a pic- 
ture entitled ‘Tea;’ Eugenie McEvoy, with 
an amusing canvas of what can best be 
designated as a petting party in a yellow 
taxi, entitled ‘Lenox 2300,” and Lena Gurr 
with two figure compositions which have 
something of Marie Laurencin’s or Helene 
Perdriat’s quality of naive sophistication. 

“In defense of the public which comes to 
laugh there is every reason why they should. 
Some of the pictures are very funny. 





“Art in Trade” 


Readers of THe Art Dicest know how 
New York department stores have taken up 
art, and held exhibitions so “advanced” that 
New York’s “advanced” critics have given 
them scores of columns of space on their art 
pages. 

Boston has now taken up the idea, with a 
vast “International Exposition of Art in 
Trade” at the big Jordan Marsh Company 
store. The Transcript devoted two leading 
articles to it, and the other papers were al- 
most as generous. “The arts,” said the 
Transcript, “have formed an alliance with 
commercial interests and from the contact 
received stimulus. Those who, in the past, 
have been jealously guarding the sacred 
flame of zxesthetic endeavor under the sup- 
position that it could only burn in cloistered 
sanctuary safe from profaning breeze from 
any other quarter whatsoever, have now the 
privilege of seeing the glow cast upon the 
local horizon. 

“It was a signal occurrence when the chief 
executive of the State, museum associates, 
heads of local art schools and_ business 
houses, editors and many others vitally inter- 
ested in a general welfare met at the invita- 
tion of one of the city’s largest retailers of 
articles of trade and emphatically and unani- 
mously expressed an opinion that art not 
only enriched culturally every-day life, but 
that a knowledge of its principles was neces- 
sary in conducting successfully well ordered 
business. 


“The display of the finest obtainable prod- 
ucts of present-day artists and craftsmen in 
a great commercial emporium which caters 
to the wants and needs of the masses is a 
decidedly significant occurrence. It is pecu- 
liarly so when such a collection is in large 
part of a modernistic nature. It indicates a 
recognition of the fact that art and trade 
are intimately correlated and that the modern 
movement has pertinency.” 

After referring to similar exhibitions held 
in New York at Wanamaker’s, Macy’s and 
Lord & Taylor’s, the Transcript says: “The 
stores quite likely feel that the possibilities 
of period effects, though often handsomely 
reflective of the past, have been worked to 
the point of exhaustion and that stimulation 
is needed. Merchants are faced with the 
problem of obtaining goods of a new and 
refreshing appearance.” 

The exhibition included 200 paintings se- 
lected from “the most advanced of Paris 
anual shows, the Salon d’Automme.” The 
practical objects included “iron work by 
Paul Kiss, Jules Bouy and Hunt Diedrich, 
wood carvings by Manship; Biddte, Zorach, 
Duncan Ferguson, Scaravagilione, pottery 
by Henry Varnum Poor and by European 
master craftsmen whose names are interna- 
tionally famous.” 

From the display of such utilitarian ob- 
jects as kitchen utensils, the Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor found that “it is no longer 
true that matter of fact utilities need be dull 
in color; the artist and the mechanic have 
found that they could colaborate without jar 
and to the advantage of both.” 





Rome Sees Old Dutch Masters 


Sixteen Rembrandts and six paintings by 
Hals are included in an exhibition of 126 
old Dutch masters being held in the Borg- 
hese Gallery, Rome. They have been lent 
by museums and private collectors in Italy, 
Holland, France and Germany. 
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Texan Offers $31,500 in Purchase Prizes for Their 1929 Contest 





“Cotton Picking Time,” by Isabel Branson Cartwright. 


Texas in the last fortnight has sprung 
into fame as a place of beauty and a center 
of art. Twenty-eight paintings of typical 
Texas scenes selected from the competitive 
exhibition at San Antonio started on a tour 
of the nation, and announcement was made 
by Mrs. Henry Drought, president of the 
San Antonio Art League, that next year’s 
contest will be wider in scope and that 
$31,500 in prizes will be provided, which is 
believed to be the largest sum ever offered 
in an art competition in the United States. 

The Texas exhibition, which includes all 
the prize winners of Texas wild flowers, 
Texas ranch life and Texas cotton fields, is 
having its first showing until April 3 at 
Avery Hall, Columbia University, at the 
invitation of Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler. 





The 1929 contest will differ from its two 
predecessors inasmuch as only the wild 
flower subjects need be painted in Texas. 
The ranch life and cotton field subjects may 
be done elsewhere, and artists of the whole 
nation ar eligible. 

The financial backer of these competitions 
is Edgar B. Davis of Luling, Tex., and New 
York. The Christian Science Monitor 
quotes him as saying that he believes -in 
paying for work by contemporary artists 
rather than in buying old masters, and as 
expressing the hope that his contributions 
may encourage painters of today. 

All of the 1929 prizes with the exception 
of ten honorable mentions carrying $100 each 
will be purchase prizes. They are: 

Texas wild flowers—$3,000, $2,500, $2,000, 





“Ranch Life, Western Texas,” by Henry G. Keller. 


$1,750, 1,500, 1,250 and 1,000. 

Ranch life—2,000, 1,750, $1,500, $1,250 and 
$1,000. 

Cotton fields—2,000, $1,750, $1,500 and 
$1,000. 

For pictures of wild flowers by Texas 
artists only, prizes of $1,000, $750, $500 and 
$250 will be given. 

The jury will come from outside of Texas. 
Entry blanks and the rules may be obtained 
from the San Antonio Art League, Witte 
Memorial Museum, San Antonio. 

Two of the 1928 main prize winners are 
herewith reproduced. The picture winning 
the grand prize, Adrian Brewer’s wild flower 
subject, “In a Bluebonnet Year,” because of 
its delicacy does not lend itself to black and 
white reproduction. 





The Duveen Plan 


The 1928 series of exhibitions by little 
known British artists, under the Sir Joseph 
Duveen plan, have begun in England, the 
first being held in Plymouth, the town where 
Sir Joshua Reynolds was born and where he 
started his career. It was opened by Lady 
Astor, who said that Sir Joseph had done 
more than any man within the last hundred 
years for the benefit of British art and the 
encouragement of young artists. Youth, par- 
ticularly artistic youth, was ever in need of 
encouragement. Sir Martin Conway de- 
clared that it was largely due to these 
Duveen exhibitions that last year’s Royal 
Academy had been visited by twice as many 
persons as in any previous year, while twice 
the number of pictures were sold. 

Is Plymouth soon to have another master 
as great as Reynolds? The feature of the 
show, according to the critics, is a remark- 
able portrait called “Jeanne” by Lionel 
Ellis, a youngster of 25 who was born there 
and who received his training at the Munici- 
pal Art School. Sir Martin Conway in his 
address said: “We have the enormous satis- 
faction of having revealed in this exhibition 
a really great young artist. If he goes on 
as he has begun his future may be as great 
as that of any artist that ever lived.” 

Lady Astor made a plea for the standard 
of beauty in art. “I am appalled by some 
of the things I see in various exhibitions,” 
she said. “There are so many ugly things in 
life you want to forget, why paint them?” 

The London Times said the 305 pictures 
Showed “the influence of a year’s material 





encouragement. There are signs of a keener 
observation, a finer creative instinct, and a 
firmer conviction.” 





Springfield’s Annual Show 


Springfield, I1l., home of Abraham Lin- 
coln and center of tourist travel, especially 
in its beautiful month of May, is developing 
an annual exhibition of nation-wide interest. 
Artists from all parts of the country now 
belong to its Art Association, and this year’s 
exhibition, opening on May 1, will be partici- 
pated in by many well known painters. The 
association hopes eventually to make its an- 
nual one of the largest shows in America. 





Panels Painted on Both Sides 

When the Worcester Museum recently ac- 
quired a polyptich of about 1537 by Lorenzo 
Veneziano, with a central panel showing the 
Assumption of Mary Magdalene and _ six 
other panels revealing saints, it also came 
into possession of two other larger works, 
a “Saint Christopher” and a “St. Blasius” 
of an earlier date. These panels had been 
cut to form seven, and the polyptich painted 
on the reverse. 





Scandinavian Americans 

The Society of Scandinavian American 
Artists will hold its annual exhibition at the 
Brooklyn Museum, April 9-May 7. The 
jury is composed of Trygve Hammer, John 
Costigan, Olaf Olesen, George S. Lober, 
Jonas Lie, Kai Gotzsche, Jonathan M. Swan- 
son, Martinius Anderson and Carl Spring- 
horn. 





A Johnson Loan 


At least a partial solution of the problem 
of the John G. Johnson collection in Phila- 
delphia has been found in the decision to loan 
a part of it to the new Pennsylvania Museum 
for its opening on March 27. Seventy-three 
of the finest of the 1,285 o!d masters will be 
lent. The Johnson residence, which by the 
will is the permanent home of the collection, 
is inadequate to hang more than one-fourth 
of it. Perhaps a way will be found eventu- 
ally to hang the whole of the collection in the 
new museum, where the public can see it. 

This first loan includes “The Guitar 
Player” by Vermeer, “St. Francis in Ec- 
stacy’ by Fra Angelico, four Botticellis, 
“Pieta” by Crivelli, two works by Jan Van 
Eyck, two by van der Weyden, and paint- 
ings by illustrious masters of all schools 
down to Manet. 

Henry Marceau, assistant curator of the 
Johnson collection, said: “The Johnson col- 
lection is the most representative and com- 
prehensive historical colection in this country 
and one of the most complete, from this 
point of view, anywhere to be found.” It 
will thus be seen how important is its ade- 
quate hanging. 





Yale Lends to Harvard 
Harvard and Princeton may not get along 
well in athletics, but Yale and Harvard are 
cronies in the arts. Yale has just lent to 
the Fogg Art Museum the important paint- 
ing, “Hercules and Nessus” by Pollaiuolo, 
from the Jarves collection. 
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Because its art critic, Junius Cravens, did 
not review the annual exhibition at the 
famous Bohemian Club, San Francisco, the 
readers of the Argonaut proceeded to do so 
by means of “letters to the editor.” Mr. 
Cravens could not possibly have been so 
severe on the show as these letter writers. 
It will be remembered by readers of THE 
Art Dicest that there was a “sensation” last 
year when the Club barred the modernists. 

J. Byrne-Smith wrote: “I could not be- 
lieve that the year was 1928. It seemed that 
I was back again in the mid-eighties and 
looking at an array of framed calendars 
printed for Christmas distribution by senti- 
mental butchers, bakers and storekeepers.” 

William Atherton wrote: “It is beyond 
belief that an institution which once pre- 
tended to leadership in the arts could have 
decayed so rapidly and so completely. I have 
never before seen a collection of paintings 
with a higher average of mediocrity than 
that one. There were paintings of 
ships sailing on moonlit seas such as are re- 
produced on advertising calendars that the 
small corner grocery, or the back-alley laun- 
dry, distributes at Christmas. There was an 
unbelievable allegory of Spring, a dancing 
girl triumphantly tossing into the air what 
appeared to be an omelette—an omelette so 
hot that it was spluttering rays of light. 
There were exceedingly green and very pink 
gardens, and yard lengths of fruit trees in 
blossom, that needed only a little sachet 
powder to make them smell akin to nature.” 

D. Andrews wrote: “Hell and Hominis, 
what a smell of the auction rooms of the 
nineties ! The Bohemian Club, which 
once was an advance post in an indifferent 
cultural territory, is now the bulwark of 
mediocrity and artistic impotence.” 





Louisiana Landscape Contest 
Entries will close on May 1 for the annual 
competition of the New Orleans Arts and 
Crafts Club (250 Royal St.) for the prize 
of $250 for the best Louisiana landscape. 









Walter Tittle Etches Forain and Duveen 





Pewee Wem ten peer 


“Jean-Louis Forain,” 
my 

To the list of notable whom he has por- 
trayed Walter Tittle has recently added 
Jean-Louis Forain, one of the most famous 
of living artists, and Sir Joseph Duveen, 
the world’s best known art dealer. Forain 
had hitherto declined to sit to an etcher, and 
Sir Joseph Duveen is also hard to obtain 
for a sitting. In each of these portraits the 
etcher has depicted his subject in a mood of 
seeming oblivion to time, yet without loss 
of individual strength of character. 

The etcher has spent so much time abroad 
during the last six years that upon his latest 
return from Europe a newspaper announced 
that “Mr. Tittle, the English artist,” was 
among the Olympic’s passengers. He plans 
for some years to do most of his work here. 
Every artist will appreciate his view when 
he says: 

“Life is not enormously long, especially if 
we consider it in terms of creative art, and 





etching by Walter Tittle. 
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Courtesy of the Kleeman Galleries. 


we should order it as we would order a 
superb dinner from a great French chef. 
Producing our best creative work is the 
main thing, the backbone of the meal, but 
travel to see great art, to meet great person- 
alities and to absorb new and refreshing 
impulses is the wine that goes with the 
repast.” 

Mr. Tittle’s work in dry-point and etching 
has for years been confined to portraiture, 
but his recent exhibition at the Kleemann 
Galleries in New York included a group of 
new subject plates. His water colors, the 
result of trips to Florida and Maine, were 
shown at the Marie Sterner Galleries last 
year, and a second exhibition is planned soon, 
as well as a show of oil paintings done since 
his return. His most notable achievement 
so far has been his Arms Conference Port- 
folio of twenty-five portraits in dry-point 
of the leading statesmen in the disarmament 
proceedings at Washington. 





Russell’s Venture 


To the list of notables whom he has por- 
of the owners and directors of the Ferargil 
Galleries, has established a gallery of his 
own occupying the fourth floor of 37 E. 


57th St.. New York. He will specialize 
in American paintings, but will not limit 


his operations to this field, including modern 
French works on occasion, and sculpture. 

“Tf I were to adopt a motto,” he said, 
“it would be ‘A few and the best.’ Proba- 
bly fifteen or twenty pictures will be as 
many as I will show at one time. I am a 
great admirer of Arthur B. Davies, and I 
like Inness, Blakelock, and other American 
artists. I shall regard myself as a ‘com- 
missionaire,’ and will obtain the best works 
by the best artists when asked to do so, 
for I have learned, in the last twenty years, 
considerable about the artists who do the 
finest work, and where their paintings may 
be obtained.” 

One of Mr. Russell’s achievements of 
the present season was the recognition of 
the work of Lauren Ford, daughter of 
Simeon Ford, for whom he arranged an ex- 





hibition at the Ferargil Galleries. Every 
work was sold, twenty-four in number, and 
he took orders for forty more. 

Recently a negro janitor named John T. 
Hailstock brought a picture to him for his 
opinion. It was primitive in treatment, and 
suggestive of Henri Rousseau. It depicted 
a rural community with several houses, and 
cement walks on which children were play- 
ing. There was a certain engaging balance 
to it, and Mr. Russell hung it on his wall. 
Miss Ford saw it and purchased it. Later 
he asked the negro the title, and was told 
“A Happy Day.” “I think he named it 
after he sold it,’ Mr. Russell remarked. 





George A. Traver Dead 

George A. Traver died in New York just 
as exhibitions of his paintings were being 
opened at the Art Center, New York, and 
at the Milwaukee Art Institute. Born at 
Corning, N. Y., in 1860, he studied art under 
J. Alden Weir, T. W. Dewing and H. Sid- 
dons Mowbray. He is survived by Mrs. 
Traver and his daughter, Marion Gray 
Traver, who is known for her monotypes. 
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In a new wing of the Corcoran Gallery 
and with what the critics call an ideal in- 
stallation, the William A. Clark collection 
has been opened to the public. Miss Leila 
Mechlin, writing in the New York Times, 
pointed out that it is the fourth private col- 
lection now permanently on view in Wash- 
ington, the other three being the Corcoran, 
given more than fifty years ago; the Freer, 
rich in Orientalia, and the Phillips Memo- 
rial Galery, which, «ready extensive, is still 
in the making. 

Miss Elisabeth Luther Cary, also writing 
in the Times, sa‘d that if the catalogue bore 
an accurate account of the circumstances of 
acquisition of each object, it would be “of 
genuine service to the historian of American 
psychology groping for typical reactions to 
art during the first great money-making 
periods of the nineteenth century.” Instal- 
lation of the collection gave to the Corcoran 
“a peculiar opportunity to add to history a 
chapter that with the reconstruction of the 
Clark collection and logical eliminations 
would have been impossible to write.” In 
other words the critic thought the particular 
characteristics of the display make a display 
in themselves. 

Royal Cortissoz of the Herald Tribune 
went to Washington and wrote a compre- 


“Portrait of a Woman,” by Hogarth. 





Clark Collection Is Opened to Public at the Corcoran Gallery 


hensive account of the collection. The seven 
galleries devoted to paintings took most of 
his attention, and he pointed out that Sen- 
ator Clark’s taste favored northern art, his 
Italian ventures comprising only half a 
dozen examples. “He was attracted by 
eighteenth century France. There are .ex- 
amples of Boucher and Fragonard, and 
Chardin is represented by a ‘Woman With 
Saucepan,’ a typical piece in its simple do- 
mestic subject. But the Low Countries af- 
ford a more conspicuous contingent, Rubens 
and Van Dyck briefly illustrating the Flem- 
ish school and the Dutch appearing in con- 
siderable form. There are two Rembrandts, 
a ‘Portrait of a Gentleman’ and a ‘Man with 
Hat Holding Scroll,’ both admirable speci- 
mens of the master. Hals is in the company 
with a ‘Woman with a Flagon.’ There is a 
really striking selection from the world of 
more or less minute Dutch genre. From 
these the collection passes to the landscape 
painters, to Van Goyen, to Jacob Ruysdael 
and Meindert Hobbema.” 

The critic found that the English o!d 
masters, with the exception of Gainsbor- 
ough’s “Market Cart” and a Turner marine, 
were portraits extending from Hogarth to 
Lawrence; that the American pictures were 
not numerous, but included a Stuart Wash- 
ington and landscapes by Inness, Murphy 


“Moonlight,” by Ralph Albert Blakelock. 











and Blakelock; that in modern painting 
Corot, Monticelli and Cazin were especially 
represented and the important masters of 
the Barbizon school; that Degas was there 
with four works, and that Fortuny’s famous 
“Choice of a Model” was “a fascinating ex- 
emplar of virtuosity wrought to a pyrotech- 
nical pitch.” 

Mr. Cortissoz found in the other galleries 
that Senator Clark had amassed “an impos- 
ing body of Grecian, Egyptian and Etruscan 
antiquities, figurines and other souvenirs, a 
collection by itse!f worthy of place in a 
museum. Of kindred significance is his 
great group of faience. He assembled any 
number of distinguished pieces of Faenza, 
Urbino and so on in the field of Italian 
majolica; he brought together between thirty 
and forty pieces of Palissy ware, and, 
through some rather unexpected turn of 
taste, added a certain amount of old Delft. 
He had various pieces of old furniture, and 
one of his possessions was a Louis XVI 
salon, which been reconstructed in a 
room of its own at the Corcoran Gallery. 
Four of his tapestries are fifteenth century 
Gothic, four are Gobelins and three are from 
designs made for Beauvais by Boucher. 
There is a noble array of rugs, and one of 
the outstanding exhibits is of French, Flem- 
ish and Italian laces.” 


has 





A Woodcut Exhibition 


Lovers of woodcuts have a treat at the 


- Metropoitan Museum, New York, where a 


special exhibition is being held covering the 
XVth to XVIIth centuries, inclusive. Ac- 
cording to William M. Ivins, Jr., curator of 
prints at the museum, it is doubtful whether 
any other exhibition of similar material has 
been made in this country comparable to 
this for the number, quality and rarity of the 
items shown. It has been made _ possible 
through loans by W. G. Russell Allen, Paul 
J. Sachs, Felix M. Warburg and the Pier- 
pont Morgan Library. 





Epstein Returns to England 
Jacob Epstein returned to London after 
less than four months in the United States. 
His opinion of American art critics was 
not raised by his experience here. He con- 
fided to friends that the reviews of his 








exhibition at the Ferargil Galleries, with the 
exception of that in the New Republic, 
were “either jazz or bunk.” He sold sculp- 
ture to the amount of $20,000, but the city 
and country of his birth did not appeal to 
him strongly after an absence of twenty- 
five years. 





Water Color International 


The eighth annual International Exhibi- 
tion of Water Colors will open at the Art 
Institute, Chicago, on March 29 and continue 
until May 6. The pictures will be selected 
by a jury consisting of George Eggers, di- 
rector of the Worcester Art Museum; Sam- 
uel Halpert and J. Scott Williams. Three 
prizes are to be awarded—the two Mr. and 
Mrs. Frank G. Logan prizes of $600 and 
$300, respectively, for purchase or award, 
and the William H. Tuthill prize of $100. 











Sculpture of All Ages 

A notable exhibition, comprehending 300 
examples of ancient sculpture of the Chal- 
dean, Egyptian, Greek, Roman, Christian, 
Medieval and Renaissance periods—in short 
from the earliest to modern times— 
is being held until April 1 in the new gal- 
leries of M. Sambon in Paris, well known 
expert and archaeologist. 

It is the first exhibition of its kind held 
for forty years. Notable works have been 
lent by collectors and dealers, including sev- 
eral pieces from America. 


very 





Cincinnati Attendance Grows 
The attendance at the Cincinnati Art Mu- 
seum for 1927, 72,016, showed a gain of 10 
per cent. from the preceding year. The en- 
rollment at the Art Academy rose from 472 
to 526. 
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Cleveland Gets Proud Work by Veronese 


“Admiral Manfrin,” by Paolo Veronese (1528-88). 


The 


son acquired an El Greco and a Tintoretto, 


Cleveland Museum, which last sea- 
has made another notable addition to its col- 
lection of old masters. Paolo 
“Portrait of Admiral Manfrin,” a typical 
work belonging to the artist’s late period, is 
the joint gift of Mrs. L. E. Holden and Mr. 


and Mrs. Guerdon S. Holden. 


Veronese’s 


It is a proud portrait, showing an aged 
man of great physical strength and lordly 





bearing, such a one as might fittingly com- 
mand the fleets of Venice when that city 
ruled the Mediterranean. The subject, in 
parade armor, is posed before a deep red 
curtain partially drawn and revealing a 
clouded evening sky. 

Paolo Veronese, though born in Verona, 
was summoned early in his life to Venice, 
and with Titian and Tintoretto contributed 
to the magnificence and opulence that was 
hers in the sixteenth century. 





° ) 
Sickert’s Show 

London has just had, at the Saville Gal- 
lery, a retrospective exhibition of 38 paint- 
ings by the veteran Walter Sickert, whose 
name is one of the greatest in contemporary 
English art, but work, strangely 
enough, is not very familiar to the public, 
Mr. P. G. Konody explains in 
the Sunday Observer, he has held himself 
“artistically aloof in his attitude toward the 
masses.” 

Althcugh Mr. Sickert has been described 
as England's leading impressionist, his art is 
rather too personal to admit of classification, 
say the critics. “He never fails to introduce 
the personal note,” wrote Mr. Konody. “He 
was Sickert in his early days when he hailed 
Whistler as master; he remained Sickert 
when he was attracted by Degas, or by 
Lautrec; he is still Sickert in his mature 
age, when, with a receptivity all too rare in 
artists of ripe experience and settled con- 
victions, he takes hints from a painter as 
far removed from the Whistlerian ideal of 
‘values’ as Henri Matisse—hints that filter 
through his own personality and take form 
in pictures of astounding youthfulness and 
freshness.” 


whose 


because, as 


“For many years some of us have asserted, 
in season and out of season, that Sickert is a 
great master, but it has been difficult to prove 





| our case—firstly, because there has been no 
| adequate 


Sickert exhibition; secondly, be- 
cause he is often content to send minor 
works to the Academy and other important 
exhibitions. Now the evidence is before the 
public which has hitherto been mystified by 
our enthusiasm,” wrote Mr. Frank Rutter in 
the Sunday Times. 

It is impossible, asserted the critic, to say 
whether the artist finds places or persons 
the more interesting. He cited a head of 
Mr. Winston Churchill as “the most brilliant 
portrait Mr. Sickert has yet executed.” But 
“The System,” one of his most recent and 
most masterly paintings, seems to me all 
that an easel picture should be. This vision 
of a gaming scene, with the green cloth in 
the foreground, is supremely decorative in 
its lovely, high-pitched color; and at the 
same time, it is profoundly illustrative in its 
subtle characterization and humorous obser- 
vation of life.” 





Manufacturers Join Exhibition 

In order to emphasize the value of Amer- 
ican Design and to stimulate the need for 
more trained designers in industry, the Phil- 
adelphia School of Design for Women has 
just held an exhibition of woven and printed 
textiles and other fabrics which was partici- 
pated in by twenty leading American manu- 
facturers. 








San Diego’s Cranach 


“A Saxon Courtier,” by Lucas Cranach 


The Fine Arts Gallery of San Diego has 
purchased “A Saxon Courtier“ by Lucas 
Cranach the Elder from the Van Diemen 
Galleries. It is one of the most notable 
acquisitions yet made by the museum, and 
Prof. Joseph Pijoan, author of the monu- 
mental “Outline History of Art,” who was 
present when the picture was unveiled, as- 
serted that from now on it would be known 
as “the San Diego Cranach.” 

Cranach the Elder, born in 1472, was the 
friend of Luther, illustrating the Reformer’s 
teaching and caricaturing his enemies. Like 
da Vinci and Rubens, he was interested in 
politics and was the court painter of Saxony. 
Perhaps his most familiar and oft repeated 
subject was “Adam and Eve,” repeated end- 
less times in both his paintings and engrav- 
ings. 

San Diego’s picture is very decorative. 
Out of a background of luminous green the 
figure stands out with black cap, white ruff, 
light grey surcoat with dark grey bands, and 
vestee of cherry red. 

In January and February the Fine Arts 
Gallery held a notable exhibition of Spanish 
art, including old masters, modern paint- 
ings, sculptures and crafts. 





Critics Praise Birren 

Joseph Birren, Chicago artist, a collection 
of whose paintings has been making the 
rounds of the country, won the praise of the 
critics when a new assemblage of his land- 
scapes was shown at the Chicago Galleries. 
The Tribune called it an “exceptional show,” 
and referred to “the exquisite perfection of 
his technique—not modernistic, but essen- 
tially individual.” The critic spoke of his 
“marvelous use of paint as decorative in 
itself. He raises his paint and yet 
it is subdued.” The Daily News asserted 
Mr. Birren had “perfected what someone has 
called ‘texture quality,’ the most poetic ex- 
ample of which is his large moody canvas 
entitled ‘Weavings of Spring.’” 

The present collection will make a tour of 
museums and galleries in the East. 





Obtains Painting of 607 A. D. 


The Boston Museum has obtained one of 
the earliest known Chinese paintings, a 
“Buddha of Clear Voice,” executed in 607 
A. D. by Chih-kuo, a monk, as a_ votive 
offering for the commander of the garrison 
at Tun-huang, which stood at the juncture 
of the highways connecting China and Cen- 
tral Asia. It shows Central Asian influence. 
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Noted Jewish Artist 





“Medieval Lady,” by Leopold Pilichowski. 


The tradition of the old masters, particu- 
larly those of Holland and Germany, and the 
standard of Central Europe are followed by 
Leopold Pilichowski, an exhibition of whose 
paintings is being held (March 19-April 8) 
at the Plaza Hotel, New York, under the 
management of the Nevard Galleries. The 
exhibition consists of more than one hundred 
paintings, including “The Opening of the 
Hebrew University in Jerusalem by Lord 
Balfour,’ which took the artist more than 
two years to paint and which contains 357 
portraits. This work was on exhibition in 
the throne room of Buckingham Palace, 
London, last July, at the request of the king 
and queen. 

Pilichowski was born in a small country 
village of Poland in 1870. At 17 he attended 
art school in Warsaw, and went from thence 
to Munich and Paris. Many medals ‘have 
been his, the last honor being that of the 
French Legion of Honor in 1927. It has 
been said of him that he “combines a sense 
of drama with a wistful sense of humor.” 

It must not be held against the artist that 
his American exhibition had the same sort 
of social “send-off” that is habitually given 
to “distinguished” European artists, being 
held “under the patronage” of the British 
ambassador, Sir Esme Howard; the Polish 
ambassador, Count Jan de Ciechanowski, 
and a notable committee of New Yorkers. 





Forgers of Manuscripts 

The poet Thomas Hardy had scarcely been 
laid in his grave than forgers began to offer 
manuscripts. “The spurious texts are manu- 
factured for export.to America,” asserts the 
London Sunday Times, “but are also being 
offered in this country.” 

The forgery of a poem was so clever that 
when a collector took it to Riviere & Son to 
be bound that firm was at first deceived. A 
year or two ago there was a crop of Shelley, 
Byron and Keats forgeries. 





Honor for Lucille Douglass 


Lucille Douglass, American artist, was 
commissioned by the French government to 
make a series of etchings of the ruined city 
of Angkor, in Cambodia, and these will 
make a feature of her exhibition of pastels 
and prints to be held at the Yorke Galleries, 
Washington, April 16-28, under the patron- 
age of the French ambassador. 





Antiquarians Display Modern Ensembles 


Part of a Modern Living Room, 
Courtesy the Bristol Company. 


A great impetus to the movement for 
modern decoration has been given by the 
Bristol Company, antiquarians, of New 
York. Following the exhibition of French 
“ensembles” by Lord & Taylor, but ante- 
dating it in plan, surpassing it in extent, 
and established as permanent rather than 
temporary, is the display of a dozen rooms 
opened in the new addition to its building 
in East 62nd St. 

With the emphasis put on American rather 
than European furnishings, the exhibition 
is announced as that of furniture, lighting 
equipment and art objects “of this sophis 
ticated age, unshackled from past influ- 
ences, and expressing modernist tendencies, 
for moderns.” No other period or tendency 
but that of today is represented on the floor 
the object being to show that comfort and 
beauty can be attained by the designers 
and workers of this age, with a style prefer- 
able to period rooms realized. 

The very walls of the rooms were built 
to conform to the furniture and decorations. 





Based on Circular Shape of Ceiling. 


For instance, if a rug has a certain shape or 
color, the walls harmonize, also the en- 
semble. If tables and chairs have a round- 
ish form, the lighting fixtures, the designs 
of the rug, the wall decorations, have cir- 
cular curves, and paintings and_ statuary, 
even cushions and minor art objects, are 
selected with the idea of carrying out this 
effect. 

Arthur Lans is the chief designer of this 
exhibition, and he was able in his arrange- 
ments to make use of bedroom suites by 
Printz, lighting equipment by Sabino, prints 
by Juvin, fabrics for upholstered furniture 
by representatives of 
objects by 


Radier Fabrics, art 
Simonet, rugs by Tabard, and 
other decorations by Cloaves and Olivier 
and Desbordes. 

The fact that the Bristol Company spec- 
ializes in antique art objects makes all the 
more remarkable its departure in devoting 
an entire floor to a permanent modernistic 
exhibition 





Mr. Winant Gets “Jefferson” 

It has become known that the “Edgehill” 
portrait of Thomas Jefferson by Gilbert 
Stuart, purchased in Scotland by the Bab- 
cock Galleries and recently reproduced in 
Tue Art Dicest, has been sold to John G. 
Winant, former governor of New Hamp- 
shirt, who already owned a Thomas Carlyle 
by Whistler and a contemporary portrait of 
Lincoln by William Morris Hunt. It will 
be lent to the New Hampshire Historical 
Society, Concord. 





$15 for a “Masterpiece” 

A gauge of the world’s taste in art may 
be seen in the fact that John Charlton's 
“After the Battle of Sedan,” five feet by 
nine, which was a sensation at the Paris 
International Exhibition in 1900, was re- 
cently sold at Christie’s in London for three 
guineas ($15). It does not break the record 
of a low price for a big picture, however, 
for “The Deluge,” seven feet by ten, by 
Henry Fuseli, R. A., was sold by Christie’s 
a few years ago for one guinea ($5). 
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Carnegie Institute Purchases a Kent 











“Annie McGinley,” by Rockwell Kent. 


Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, has pur- 
chased through its “Patrons Fund” two 
paintings for its permanent co‘lection chosen 
from the last Inetrnational—“Vicomtesse 
Henri de Janzé” by the late Ambrose Mc- 
Evoy, English artist, and the land-and-sea- 
scape, “Annie McGinley,” by Rockwell Kent 

The latter is one of the most striking of 
Mr. Kent’s Irish pictures, and has been 
greatly admired for its simplicity of line and 
clarity of color. It shows a rocky coast 


jutting out into the sea, while in the fore- 
ground the girl, whose name gives the pic- 
ture its title, lies full ‘ength on a slope. 

Carnegie Institute is now holding two 
large exhibitions, a collection of paintings 
by Charles W. Hawthorne and a memorial 
display of paintings, paste’s and etchings by 
Mary Cassatt, who was born in Pittsburgh. 
The Institute has purchased Mr. Hawthorne’s 
“Portrait of a Portuguese Gentleman” from 
its “Patrons Fund.” 





Baiting Mr. Fry 

It is not to be expected that when Mr. 
Roger Fry shows his pictures in London he 
can escape “clever” writing on the part of 
his fellow critics, for he is one of the two 
leading champions of the intellectual atti- 
tude toward art in the English speaking 
world, the other being Mr. Clive Bell. He 
has just held an exhibition at the London 
Artists’ Association, and the Times said: 

“He paints like an artist invented by Mr. 
H. G. Wells to confute Mr. G. B. Shaw, 
constructing his works on artistically hy- 
gienic principles, warranted free from the 
germs of pictorial corruption which infest 
the Academy, compromise the New English 
Art Club, and even lurk in the London 
Group. You may like his pictures or you 
may not, but you cannot deny that they are 
aseptic, and you generally look at them with 
the respectful admiration you would give to 
a young man who really had fallen in love 
for the benefit of posterity. 

“Occasionally, however, the unregenerate 
artist in Mr. Fry gets the better of the con- 
structor and responds to the pretty face of 
Nature, and ‘Near Dieppe,—oddly reminis- 
cent of a pleasant walk through the fields 
south of Leatherhead beside the River Mole 
—is not only a scientific composition, but 
quite a good painting. 

“Throughout the exhibition there are 
signs—in ‘La Carpiagne’ and ‘Villas and 
Vineyards, for instances—that Mr. Fry is 
trusting himself more and more to this ca- 
pacity of the painter as distinct from the 
designer, and his difficulties with it—plainly 
evident in the worried relation of the pan- 
elled door to the head in ‘Portrait of the 





Artist,’ a relation that many an artist with 
a tenth of his brains would get in his sleep— 
give us the measure of his courage and perti- 
nacity. His color, too, is improving. 

“Frivolity apart—the frivolity that is the 
natural response to artistic ‘unco’ guidness’— 
Mr. Fry is a standing example of what can 
be done in painting with brains and taste; 
and, in a world of cakes and ale where 
ginger is hot in the mouth, it is well some- 
times to be reminded of another world where 
people would conduct their lives by the light 
of reason, mate on eugenic principles, and 
see to it that their meals contained the 
proper proportions of proteins, calories and 
vitamins.” 





A Famous Van Loo Portrait 

One of the best portraits ever painted by 
Jean Baptiste Van Loo, French artist of 
Dutch ancestry, was of Owen MacSwinney, 
manager of the Drury Lane and Haymarket 
theatres in London. The picture is men- 
tioned in Walpole’s “Anecdotes of Paint- 
ing” as having made the artist’s reputation 
when he visited England in 1737. It was 
recently brought to America and sold to a 
collector by Mr. Arthur U. Newton, of 
London, who established a gallery in New 
York a few months ago. 





Stuart’s “Dearborn’”’ Sold 

The Ehrich Galleries, New York, have 
sold to a Detroit collector, for a price in 
excess of $50,000, Gilbert Stuart's portrait 
of Major General Henry Dearborn. The 
subject was Washington’s “fighting major.” 
Fort Dearborn, the original site of Chicago, 
was named for him, and Dearborn, Mich 





Jane Poupelet 


“Baigneuse,” bronze by Jan Poupelet. 


The exhibition of sculptures and drawings 
by Mademoiselle Jane Poupelet at the Gal- 
erie Bernier, the latest on the Rive Gauche, 
was hailed by the critics as one of the most 
interesting events of the Paris season. The 
drawings, exhibited for the first time, proved 
to be a revelation of a new and attractive 
side of her genius, but her sculptures, of 
course, had the most attention. 


“The concentrated realism of her nude 
figures,” noted M. Vanderpyl, in Le Petit 
Parisien, “is akin to the magnificent arch- 
aism of the great antique periods and close 
to the most beautiful examples of Chinese 
or Assyrian artists,” while M. Vauxcelles 
stated in the Carnet de la Semaine that 
“she derives her robust simplicity and har- 
monious conciseness from the fact that, like 
the Egyptians and the Greeks, she has obsti- 
nately sought her inspiration in everyday 
life. That is why her art will survive her.” 





Matteo Hernandez 
[Concluded from page 1] 


knew nobody and hardly spoke French. He 
started painting, but a visit to the Natural 
History Museum sent him back to his old 
craft of stone carver. His works, sent to 
the salons, won him the esteem of his peers 
and the admiration of connoisseurs. 

A faithful partisan of the taille directe, 
and, to a certain extent, a propagandist 
for this most honest and long neglected 
method, Hernandez never works in clay, but 
attacks at once the stone. The harder the 
stone, the happier is this hard worker, who 
labors daily from twelve to fourteen hours. 
He has no system and no formula, but wor- 
ships life, and his devotion to animals is 
due to the fact that they have remained 
nearer primeval beauty than man. 

Though entirely his own, Hernandez’ 
style is reminiscent of that of the stone 
carvers of the great classical periods in 
Egypt and Assyria, and no modern artist has 
ever treated animals with such grandeur and 
sympathy. But his interest in animals is not 
exclusive and some fourteen concentrated 
and beautiful portraits in the exhibition 
prove that his understanding of human 
beings is powerful and constructive. 
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Art and Philosophy 


The “art war” at Oakland, Cal., described 
recently in the columns of THe Art Dicest, 
caused Roi Partridge, professor at Mills 
College and himself an etcher of conserva- 
tive tendencies, to grow philosophical in 
an article in the Mills College Weekly. 

“Where there is art, there is controversy,” 
he wrote. “At least this is so where the 
art is by, for, and of living things. Per- 
haps art should be divided into two classes 
—that which has ‘passed on’ as we say of 
the dead, and which therefore does not 
provoke controversy; and that which is liv- 
ing, misunderstood, and a cause of discus- 
sion and of partisanship. The layman fails 
to understand present day painting for the 
reason that he fails to understand recent 
developments in structural engineering. It 
is dificult for anyone not a specialist to 
keep up in any highly specialized field. En- 
gineering, however, he is quite content to 
leave to the engineer, while art he takes 
into his own hands, mostly for the purpose 
of bitterly decrying that inevitable change 
which is the outward and visible evidence 
of its life. 

“Standards are not as easy to acquire as 
viewpoints. Years of experiment with view- 
points must precede the establishment of 
standards—and when the standards are fi- 
nally established, the bravest of the workers 
in art will be found somewhere far ahead 
experimenting with new viewpoints. 

“In contemporary exhibitions it is inevi- 
table there should be many mistakes. With- 
out tried and tested standards there cannot 
be infallible discrimination. Instead there 
is sometimes a measure of confusion. A 
few things are accepted and hung unde- 
servedly. A few more are refused which 
have an old-fashioned merit. One notes a 
tendency to tolerate the bizarre. But in the 
end, one wonders if the intelligent layman 
has not as much to gain from contemporary 
exhibitions as he has to gain from the older 
galleries of the past.” 





Fire Test at Louvre 


There is a certainty at last that the pic- 
tures and other art treasures in the Louvre 
are safe from fire as the result of a recent 
trial, when a test alarm was sounded. The 
first firemen were on the scene of the sup- 
posed fire within four minutes, and two 
minutes later an engine had been attached 
to a hydrant, a line run to the scene desig- 
nated as the fire, and a stream of water 
projected at the conflagration. 

The fire test was in accordance with 
orders given by M. Chiappe, the prefect of 
police, and was conducted in the presence of 
M. Paul Léon, director of the Ministry of 
Fine Arts, and other officials. 





Little Picture Salon Enlarges 


The Little Picture Salon, conducted by 
B. Altman & Co., New York, has removed 
from the seventh floor to the fourth, where 
it has larger quarters. The Salon, under 
the direction of Mr. Dean Carpenter, still 
specializes in small pictures, but it has in- 
creased its stock of these, and has also 
greatly added to its modern etchings and 
mezzotints. Mr. Carpenter’s desire is to im- 
Press upon the public mind that a depart- 
ment store can deal in high class works of 
art rather than in chromos and cheap re- 


Productions, and he appears to be succeed- 
ing in this. 





Porcelains That Some Day Will Be Antiques 





“Man and Woman,” by Gerhard Henning. Royal Copenhagen porcelain 
executed in overglaze. 


The fact that twenty works from the 
Royal Copenhagen porcelain factory are now 
in the Metropolitan Museum indicates the 
acceptance by the world of art of this fac- 
tory’s products. And while some of its 
output may be regarded as antique, the 
factory having been founded by Queen Ju- 
liane Marie in 1779, its most artistic pro- 
ductions date from 1883, when Philip Schou, 
director of a faience factory, bought the 
Royal Copenhagen and became its director. 

Works by Gerhard Henning and other 
artists who model Liliputian dreams to be 
reproduced in porcelain, and examples of 
whose achievements may be seen in the 
Metropolitan, are now on view at the Amer- 
ican establishment of this semi-official insti- 
tution, 155 W. 57th St., New York. The 
place seems like a fairyland in miniature, 
for the themes of the artists are largely 
taken from fairy tales, both of the Occident 
and the Orient. The Arabian Nights, the 
stories of Hans Christian Andersen, and 
the folklore of Denmark are among the 
sources of their inspiration. 

All the Danish porcelains of early times 
were largely under foreign influence, being 
a kind of sympathetic vibration to the notes 
sounded by Meissen, Sévres and Berlin. But 
Philip Schou moved the factory to a pleas- 
ant site in Frederiksberg, adjoining the pal- 
ace gardens, and enlisted anew the royal 
sympathy and favor. And yet, by a kind 
of paradox, the factory is perhaps the most 
democratic in the world. 

“If we inquire as to what has made the 
factory what it is,” says a recent historian, 
“we shall find that through the interplay and 
co-operation of technical, artistic and ad- 
ministrative powers, the mission has been 
fulfilled of raising the work to a higher 
plane. The staff of normally 1,500 persons, 
in the porcelain and faience branches to- 





gether, consists for the most part of those 
of no mean standard of culture. The fact 
that a director may give orders to a work- 
man in the daytime, and in the evening meet 
him in private life, shows that the two 
really belong to the same class socially. It is 
just because such democratic conditions ob- 
tain in Denmark that young ladies prefer 
to earn their own living to staying at home 
and doing nothing. 

“In addition to this, Philip Schou, in 
building up his staff of artists headed by 
Arnold Krog, found men possessed of that 
joy of nature which was so prevalent dur- 
ing the early eighties, and who are able to 
translate it into national themes. They took 
their subjects from Danish country life, 
from the woods, from the animals, birds 
and fishes, understanding how to adapt their 
technique so as to express national charac- 
teristics through the blue tones of the un- 
derglaze colors. Thus all the porcelain that 
was turned out came as a message from 
Denmark to the whole world, and became 
known as ‘porcelaine de Copenhague,’ a 
name which is now universally honored.” 

Later the problems of overglaze technique 
were attacked by new artists such as Hen- 
ning, by Carl Martin Hensen, whose na- 
tional groups form an artistic achievement 
of high standing, and Oluf Jensen, who 
practised his art on gray porcelain. Many 
other fine artists have contributed to the 
development of the factory. Mr. Karl J. 
Nilsson is its American representative. 





Chicago Etching Sales 
Sales in the Chicago Society of Etchers’ 
exhibition, at the Art Institute, on March 
10, exceeded $7,500. As the exhibition will 
continue until March 21, it is expected last 
year’s record of $10,000 will be exceeded. 
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Manet’s “Mallarme” Acquired by Louvre 





“Portrait of Stephane Mallarmé,” by Edouard Manet. 


Another Manet painting, the portrait of 
Stéphane Mallarmé, the poet (1842-1898), 
was acquired at a recent meeting of the 
executive board of the Louvre Museum. 
This work was one of the most important 
by Manet and has long been desired by the 
Louvre. The museum was finally able to 
acquire it through the generosity of M. Paul 
Jamot and the Société des Amis du Louvre. 

The purchase is interesting to America not 
alone because of Manet, but also for the fact 
that of all French men of letters Mallarmé 
is nearest to America because of his consum- 
mate translations of Edgar Allen Poe. 
These ‘translations, which appeared in 1888, 
have made Poe more appreciated in France 
than in America. His first Poe translation, 


that of “The Raven,” published in 1875, was | 





illustrated by his friend Manet. All his life 
the poet was in search of a new esthetics, 
and so was Manet. Of his original work, 
whose mystery and magnificence were akin 
to the paintings of Gustave Moreau, the best 
known in America is “L’Apres-midi d’un 
faune.” 

Other recent acquisitions made by the 
Louvre include a portrait of Mme. Osorio 
by Henner, the gift of Mme. de Monzie; a 
sketch of hangings for the cradle of a King 
of Rome by Proud’hon, donated by M. Jou- 
bin, director of the library of art and arch- 
ology at the University of Paris; a comedy 
scene by Daumier, the gift of Mme. Dulac 
and Mile. Turquois; and the portrait of a 
man by Octave Tassaert, given by Jacques 
Ernest May. 





Water Colors on Sandpaper 


Beginning March 19 the Weyhe Gallery, 
New York, will have a show of water- 
colors, drawings and prints by Wanda Gag, 
whose reputation since her first show a year 
ago has been growing as one of the most 
original and powerful of the younger group 
of American artists. In the new show will 
be a group of water-colors executed on 
sandpaper. Miss Gag was one of the first, 
if not the first, to try this material. 

The prints will include several woodcuts, 
the first she has executed, and a number of 
lithographs, including the one selected as 
one of the “Fifty Prints of the Year.” 
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The Old Carpet 


In a vacant lot 

A man is beating an old carpet. 

The dust flies as he works vigorously,— 
Sweeping it off, he beats again. 

Are his thoughts only of blemish, 

As he bends over his work 

With that monotonous motion? 

I would rather believe he fashions pictures, 
Though they are evanescent as the dust, 
Which the wind carries away. 


—Emma B. King. 





Belgian Dealers Protest 


Belgian antique dealers in a national con- 
ference protested to the government against 
the 10 per cent. luxury tax on their sales 
and the 2 per cent. tax for the benefit of 
living artists. They also demanded gov- 
ernment protection against the sellers of 
forgeries and against the practice of ficti- 
tious bidding at auctions. 





Huntington Art 


The four rooms of the Arabella D. Hunt- 
ington Memorial, established by Henry E. 
Huntingdon just before his death in 1927, 
have now been opened in the west wing of 
the famous Huntington library at San Mar- 
ino, near Pasadena, Cal. So much has been 
published about the great Huntington col- 
lection of paintings by the old English 
masters, that the memorial collection, which 
is kept quite distinct, has been overshadowed, 
and not much is known about it in the 
art world. 

The four rooms are filled, however, with 
a most notable assemblage of ancient art, 
consisting of Italian and Flemish paintings 
of the 15th and 16th centuries, French sculp- 
ture, Sevres porcelain and a general col- 
lection of furniture and art objects largely 
of the French period of the eighteenth 
century. Many of these came from Mrs. 
Huntington’s New York home. 

Perhaps the most valuable and note- 
worthy object in the collection is the “Ma- 
donna and Child” by Roger van de Weyden 
(1399-1464), which was lent to the great 
Flemish exhibition in London last year and 
was one of the most admired pieces. Then 
there is a “Madonna and Child” by Pin- 
turricchio, a “Flight into Egypt” by Isen- 
brandt and Patinir, a “Madonna and Child” 
by Mainardi. 

Applications for admission to the Hunt- 
ington Gallery and Library must be made 
in writing to the curator. Tickets are then 
supplied by mail, the date determined by 
the number already sent out. 





Chicago’s Venetian Show 


The Art Institute of Chicago has through 
loans arranged a “Venetian Gallery,” devoted 
to a representative group of painters of one 
of the most brilliant periods of European 
art. In the sixteenth century Venice had 
succeeded to the glory that Florence had 
enjoyed in the fifteenth. 

The group is headed by Titian’s “Danae,” 
lent by Mr. and Mrs. Howard Spaulding. 
Other paintings are “The Magdalen with the 
Alabaster Box,” by Moretto, lent by William 
O. Goodman; “Portrait of Lodovico Ma- 
druzzo,” by Moroni, lent by Charles H. 
Worcester; “The Baptism of Clorinda,” by 
Tintoretto, lent by Frank G. Logan; “Ma- 
donna with Saints,” by Veronese, lent by 
Howard Spaulding; “Diana at the Bath,” by 
Amigoni, lent by Mrs. Oliver Dennett 
Grover; “The Institution of the Rosary” 
and “Madonna with St. Dominic and St. 
Hyacinth,” by Tiepolo, from the Martin A. 
Ryerson’s Collection. Included also are the 
four great canvases illustrating Tasso’s 
“Rinaldo and Armida,” by Tiepolo, which 
came to the Art Institute through the bequest 
of James Deering. 





Pacciarelli Galleries Move 


L. G. Pacciarelli, dealer in antiques and 
art objects at 764 Madison Ave., New York, 
for the last three years, has established 
new galleries at 168 E. 5ist St., occupying 
an entire building. 











PATRONIZED BY THE LEADING PARIS SOCIETY 
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Presenting the most significant examples of the art of today 


76, FAUBOURG ST. HONORE, PARIS 
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Florida’s Show 


The first annual convention and exhibi- 
tion of the Florida Federation of Arts was 
held in Gainesville. Mrs. F. W. Buchholz 
retired as president and was succeeded by 
Donald Blake of Tampa. Miss Dewing 
Woodward of Coral Gables was chosen 
vice-president in place of Mr. Blake. 

The exhibition consisted of 103 items, 
and the jury, composed of Miss Woodward, 
George Pearse Ennis of the Grand Central 
School of Art and Ernest W. Watson of 
Pratt Institute, awarded the prizes as fol- 
lows: portrait, M. R. Lazarus, Coral Gables; 
still life, S. Peter Wagner, St. Petersburg; 
landscape, Ruby W. Newby, Orlando. The 
special Tampa prize was given to Mrs. Paul 
Ward, and honorable mentions went to Em- 
maline Buchholz of Gainesville, Myrtle A. 
Reeves of Jacksonville and Margaret I. 
Davidson of Mt. Dora. 

Mrs. Buchholz, who declined to serve as 
president again, will continue to promote 
the Federation’s plan for placing art in the 
public schools and for founding an art 
colony in Florida. Shé was made honorary 
president. 

The experiment of marking a score card 
for each exhibit was given its first trial, 
the jury spending much time setting down 
the defects and merits of each picture. 





Iowa and France 


Miss Mabel Dixon of Des Moines, Iowa; 
recently held an exhibition of her paintings 
at the Bernheim Jeune Galleries in Paris. 
A New York critic took occasion to an- 
nounce, not long ago, that nothing good 
could come of the mixture of the “crudi- 
ties” of the American Middle West with 
the “artistic veneer” of Paris. Even grant- 
ing that the critic set forth a good rule, there 
have to be exceptions to prove it. In the 
case of Miss Dixon, on the authority of M. 
Vauxcelles, perhaps the most prominent con- 
temporary French art critic, American Mid- 
dle Western vigor and simplicity have found 
splendid expression, as refined by the deli- 
cacy and technical finish of her French train- 
ing. 

“You have worked, I perceive, Mademoi- 
selle,” commented M. Vauxcelles, in his pol- 
ished French. And Miss Dixon, in possibly 
crude but certainly expressive American, re- 
plied, “Don’t I know it!” 

Miss Dixon, unlike most American art stu- 
dents, came to France with her art well 
developed through years of work in many 
parts of America. She taught design and 
painting for a number of years in her native 
Des Moines. 





Fantasy 
Beauty in flight 
From ugliness 
Frequently takes shelter 
In unexpected places; 
And so occasionally 
An elf 
Springs from a clod. 
—Le Baron Cooke in“Town and Country.” 


French Revolution Is Theme of Exhibition 





“Lepelletier de Saint-Fargeau in His Death Bed,” by Jacques Louis: David (1748- 
1825). Pen drawing of famous picture afterwards destroyed by artist’s daughter. 


At the Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris, a 
retrospective exhibition organized by M. 


-Roland-Marcel .and his collaborators was 


recently opened with the object of making 
known to the French public some of the 
treasures in the national collections. This 
year it was the period of the French Revolu- 
tion which was represented; last year it was 
the century of Louis XIV. 

In the Galerie Mazarine, the usual majes- 
tic appearance of which was changed by the 
flags and emblems of the revolutionary sec- 
tions, numerous manuscripts and documents 
of great historical interest were arranged 
under glass cases. They comprised letters of 
leading persons of the Revolution, from the 
King to the last revolutionary. There were 
many interesting missives, such as Queen 
Marie Antoinette’s last letter, letters by 
Robespierre, the formal sentence of Mme. 
Dubarry, Lafayette’s letter to Dumouriez, 


and documents concernifigsthe Directory and 
the Emigration, all acconipanied by numer- 
ous engravings, drawings, "autographs, maps, 
and plans. ms 

Besides these objects, more interesting to 
the historian than for thg art lover, draw- 
ings, paintings, miniatuges, and sculptures 
were assembled. Beautiful drawings by 
Moreau le Jeune were there, close to por- 
traits etched by Janinet and compositions by 
Duplessis,—artists who belonged to the mon- 
archy. It was rather in David that the tal- 
ent of the Revolution had its rise. His 
famous canvas from the Brussels Museum, 
“Marat assassiné dans sa Baignoire,’ was a 
center of interest, as well as his pen draw- 
ings of the same subject and his “Lepelletier 
de Saint-Fargeau on His Death Bed.” Le- 
pelletier, who voted for the death of Louis 
XVI was assassinated by royalists, it will 
be remembered, on the eve of the monarch’s 
execution. 





What Is “Rhythm’’? 


A California subscriber writes as follows: 
“In the current comment on pictures quoted 
in THE Art Dicest, I note a frequent use of 
the term ‘rhythm’ as a designation for a 
certain pictorial quality. This use of the 
word seems fairly well established, but I 
have never succeeded in finding a lucid illus- 
tration of what it means in pictures, however 
beautifully significant in music, poetry and 
the dance. If you should at some time find 
it convenient to include a contribution or 
quotation in THe Art Dicest that really 
explains how rhythm may be recognized in 
pictures, I feel sure that you would be 
enlarging the esthetic pleasure-field of many 
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of the earnest but dumb, who, at present, 
get little out of it except the fine Greek 
flavor of the word itself.” 

Tue Art Dicest invites artists and critics 
to contribute definitions of “rhythm” in art 
to a symposium on the subject. 





Stebbins Show in Paris 

Prof. Roland S. Stebbins, of the fine arts 
department of the University of Wisconsin, 
who has been on a year’s leave of absence, 
has returned to Spain from northern Africa, 
where he has been busy painting. In July 
an exhibition of his work will be held at 
Bernheim Jeune’s, in Paris. Afterwards the 
pictures will be sent to Cambridge Univer- 
sity, England, for disp!ay in August. 
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9 East 59th Street 
Regent 4540-41 NEW YORK CITY 
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Cluny Museum in Paris Is Reorganized and Reopened to Public 





Henry II Cupboard from Abbey of Clair- 
vaux. Cluny Museum. 


The Cluny Museum in Paris, rich store 
house of Medieval art, has been reorganized 
and again opened to the public. Since 1926 
it has been a section of the Louvre as part 
of that great institution’s department of 
Medieval and Gothic art, whose curator, 
M. Marquet de Vasselot, became its head. 
Soon after he took charge the museum was 
compelled to close for repairs, since the 
ancient worm-eaten beams supporting the 
first floors threatened to collapse, thus en- 
dangering seven rooms and their invaluable 
contents. 

The collections of the Cluny had always 
been presented in a disordered way, and 
M. de Vasselot took advantage of the clos- 
ing to set things in order. Since the mu- 
seum now belongs to the Louvre, it became 
possible to reconcile the two collections. 
Exchanges were made. For instance, the 
Louvre was given the magnificent series of 
faience from Asia Minor in exchange for 
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Handwrought Silver 
by 
ARTHUR J. STONE 
and Other Master Craftsmen 
French and Swedish Silver 


The Little Gallery 


29 W. 56th St. New York 


























XVth Century Tapestry of the Series of “The Martyrdom 
Cluny Museum. 


German stone ware and glass. Many ob- 
jects were removed as having no archaeo- 
logical or artistic value, and those that re- 
mained were reclassified. The wood work 
from the Chateau of Ecouen and from the 
Chateau of Gaillon, which had been scat- 
tered through eight rooms, was formed 
into two impressive ensembles. 

The Gothic tapestries, which are the glory 
of Cluny, were cleaned. Some that had 
actually been folded in order to fit the wall 
decoration were rehung in their integrity, 
and the wonderful series depicting the life 
of St. Stephen was displayed in logical 
order. 

The Abbaye de Cluny is in itself one of 
the most ancient monuments in Paris. Part 
of it dates back to Gallo-Roman times 
when it was a public bath, many of whose 
halls are still preserved. In the middle of 
the fourteenth century the abbé of Cluny 
obtained the site and began the erection of 
the abbey. 

In the French revolution a committee held 
its sittings in the abbey. Statues were 
broken up and part of the precious wood- 
work burned to make patriotic bonfires. 
Becoming national property, it was sold in 
sections to individuals. Finally it came into 
the hands of a single person who leased it 
in 1833 to M. Alexandre du Sommerard, 
archaeologist and collector. After his 
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of St. Stephen.” 


death, ten years later, the state purchased 
both his collection and the building and 
united it with the Palais de Thermes. 

The collection left by du Sommerard 
numbered 1,400 pieces; the catalogue in 
1883 included 10,391, while today, after re- 
organization, there are more than 20,000. 
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A Poudreuse Ordered by Marie Antoinette Brought to America 


They did not build battleships and sky- 
scrapers of steel in France in the days of 
Marie Antoinette, but they did construct 
some articles of furniture out of that ma- 
terial—and guillotines. None can think of 
the last queen of the old régime without 
a shuddering recollection of the latter met- 
allic instrument, but this poudreuse, built 
of steel and gilt bronze, with marble top, 
will help to recall those happier days in 
the Petit Trianon at Versailles. 

This particular poudreuse was not used 
by the queen. It is a replica of the one 
still in the Petit Trianon, and it was ordered 
by her to be sent to her mother, the Em- 
press Maria Theresa of Austria. This was 
in the time just preceding the fall of the 
monarchy, and the poudreuse never reached 
its destination. Not long ago it was dis- 
covered in an old French chateau, and ac- 
quired by Edouard Jonas, international 
dealer in antiques and art objects. Its ex- 
quisite construction, the flowered decora- 
tions in gilt bronze, and its combination of 
strength and beauty make it a treasure in 
the eyes of antiquarians. 

However, there will probably be no mad 
rush to buy it, since the price is in the 
neighborhood of $50,000. 








Poudreuse Which Marie Antoinette 


Ordered for Her Mother. 


Courtesy 


Edouard Jonas. 





About Victorian ‘“Treasures” 


There is a persistent rumor that Vic- 
torian furniture is coming back and _ this 
moves a writer in the Philadelphia Record 
to say: 

“Many a conservative owner has kept hold 
of his enormous black walnut book-cases 
and towering bedsteads in the hope that 
some sweet day they will be worth real 
money. . . However, the rumor about 
these things now specifies that only the 
best of Victorian furniture will bring a 
price; the subdued and pleasant chairs that 
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were made to be sat upon, not the tortured 
atrocities which never would be comfortable 
in a million years. And as for horsehair, 
someone would do the world a service by 
curling it up into mattresses.” 





American Handwrought’ Jewelry 
Now that the salesroom of the Boston 


Society of Arts and Crafts in New York | A special exhibition of silver will follow. 


has been discontinued, the Little Gallery 
seems to have fallen heir to the displays of 
the society’s members. Consequently, a spec- 
ial exhibition of handwrought jewelry, to 


| be held at the gallery March 21-31, is an- 


| 


nounced as the most complete display of its 
kind ever seen in America. The Boston 
workers are sending especially fine pieces. 
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“The Holy Family” by Murillo. 
Original sketch of the famous 
painting in the Louvre. 
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Spain, Germany, Italy, All in One Cope 


XV Ith Century Cope, “Raising of Lazarus,” from a Spanish Church. 


esau 


re. 


Courtesy 


Keller & Funaro. 


Church vestments of bygone centuries 
which, because of their great and opulent 
beauty, have in the last few generations 
come to be greatly prized by collectors, 
sometimes have histories so obscure that 
they spur the imagination. 

The one herewith depicted, belonging to 
Keller & Funaro, New York antiquaries, 
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is the hood of a sixteenth century cope 
from a church in Spain, which put it on 
the market to obtain funds for repairing 
the edifice. The technique of the needle- 
painting and the fineness of the work indi- 
cate it is of Italian provenance, but the 
costumes of some of the characters are dis- 
tinctly German and remind one strongly of 
the paintings of Nuremburg in the sixteenth 
century. Spain, Italy, Germany—the history 
of this cope and its making would be in- 
teresting. 

The story depicted is the raising of Laz- 
arus. The needle has developed the: theme 
with delicacy of delineation and nicety of 
characterization. Against an architectural 
background of well drawn perspective, each 
figure stands out as an individual entity. 
The simple dignity of the Christ, the ser- 
iousness and amazement of the disciples, the 
pain of one of the witnesses, the disgust of 
another, and the adoration and humility of 
Martha and Mary, the two sisters of Laz- 
arus, are all brought out distinctly. 





Massachusetts 
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For a Hog Trough! 


When George Grey Barnard began to 
collect pieces of Gothic sculpture for the 
institution he later founded in New York 
and named The Cloisters, he discovered 
some of the rarest objects. being used as 
paving material and as door steps by peas- 
ants in southern France. “How strange!” 
some persons probably thought. “We 
haven’t any peasants as ignorant as that— 
in fact, we haven’t any peasants at all, only 
intelligent farmers.” 


But a story has come from Manhattan, 
Kas., to the Christian Science Monitor 
which shows that antiques of another sort 
can be just as badly treated. The narrator 
says she was driving in the hill country of 
Kansas searching for old furniture when, 
in the dooryard of an old stone house, she 
saw a drop-leaf table of her dreams: 

“Wobbly as to legs, warped as to sides, 
weather-beaten and gray, it leaned, still with 
dignity, against the old elm. I noted the 
simple grace of the legs, the pleasing pro- 
portion of the sagging leaf. Already I 
thought of it as in my living room with 
the copper bowl of blue larkspur upon it. 

“‘T was just driving past,’ I ventured, 
‘and happened to see this old table—but 
it's not much good—it’s about gone.’ I 
must not appear too eager! 

“Well, it ain’t much good for a table, 
but them two sides and top will make three 
mighty good hog troughs. That’s what 
I’m aimin’ to use it for. It’s good hard 
walnut—no water in it—won’t rot,’ he said. 


“Will you sell it to me,’ I asked hope- 
fully, ‘and if it won’t do for a table I can 
use it in some other way?’ 

“The old man thought a moment. 

“‘T know,’ I said brightly, ‘I’ll send you 
some new hard lumber for troughs; that 
would be better, wouldn’t it?’ 

“ ‘Nope, them 22-inch boards of solid wal- 
nut are just the right size for the bottom 
of troughs—no sawing and finishing to do. 
Besides, I gave Jenkins, down the road 
there, two dozen eggs for the old thing.” 

The lover of antiques finally bid enough 
to buy lumber for a dozen hog troughs, 
and carried away the prize. 
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“Grand Rapids” 


Herbert Cescinsky is an author, a cata- 
loguer, an authority on antiques, particu- 
larly furniture, and an observer of trends 
and fashions whose province hitherto has 
been the eighteenth-century. Charles Mes- 
ser Stow is perhaps the best-known writer 
on antiques in this country. These two 
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They Traded This for a Modern Portal! 


While traveling last summer in the Cotes | 
du Nord in Brittany, Mr. J. Howarth, a 
New York antiquarian and manager of J. 


R. Herter & Co., was asked by an old 


friend if he wished to aid the nuns of Sainte | 
Anne de Lannion in plans for altering their | 


convent building. Mr. Howarth was born 


not far from Lannion, and he knew the | 
convent to be an edifice dating from the | 


fifteenth century. 

He went there, and was told by the nuns 
that they wanted a portal of more modern 
construction than the one in the outer wall. 
They were willing to give the old one in 
exchange. He examined the heavy ancient 
doors, which were a sorry sight, being cov- 
ered by many coats of paint that had been 
laid on through the three centuries and more 
since the portal was presented by some 
worshipper. He agreed to provide a new 
one in place of the old, and the doors were 
removed. 

He was delighted to see how the color 
and grain 6f the wood was renewed by 
cleaning. The doors are of oak, with pane!s 
of chestnut wood, more than three inches 
thick, on which some forgotten artist, as 
his contribution to the religion he loved, 
had carved with vigorous skill in a style 
partly Gothic, partly Renaissance, the pa- 
tron saints of Lannion. The whole is very 
characteristic of Brittany, where religious 
feeling is so strong. In the panels below 
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Convent Door. Brittany, Louis XIIth 
Period. Courtesy J. R. Herter & Co. 


is the Gothic “folded napkin” motif, and 
above are representations of the saints, over 
whose heads may be seen roses of the 
style of Louis XIII. 





gentlemen met recently in New York, and 
Mr. Stow tells about it in the Transcript. 
Mr. Cescinsky had just returned from 
Grand Rapids. Mr. Stow, as it happens, 
once lived there. He says that city “might 
learn quite a number of points about artistic 
design (though he adds that he dislikes to 
say it), and then he quotes some outspoken 
views of Mr. Cescinsky, as follows: 
“People do not know what they want. 
They have no taste. They take what a 





small group of men thrust upon them. They 
do not want good style, for they are sat- 
isfied with what they are used to.” 

And then Mr. Cescinsky gave voice to 
a revolutionary throught: 

“Tf the furniture factories of Grand 
Rapids would fire all those men they hire 
at high prices and call designers, and would 
give the money to schools for improving the 
taste of the people they would be doing 
a real service to the country.” 
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The News and Opinion of Books on Art 

















Beardsley: Keats 


Not since the time of Keats has anyone 
so young in years left behind him a greater 
posthumous fame in the world of art or 
literature than Aubrey Beardsley. Haldane 
Macfall’s “Aubrey Beardsley—the Clown, 
the Harlequin, the Pierrot of His Age” 
(Simon & Schuster, New York, $6), sev- 
eral reviews of which were epitomized in 
the lst February number of Tue Art Dt- 
GEST, has also been reviewed by Nathan 
Haskell Dole, Royal Cortissoz and Vincent 
Starrett. Mr. Dole writes for the Boston 
Transcript and the other critics for the New 
York Herald Tribune. 

Mr. Dole draws a parallel between the 
lives of Beardsley and Keats that is strik- 
ing: 

“Beardsley’s years were precisely those 
of John Keats. Both died at twenty-six, 
both died of consumption, both attained the 
height of their genius in the last few 
months of their lives, and both became per- 
meated with Hellenic art ideals. Keats 
wrote the ‘Ode on a Grecian Urn’ and 
Beardsley developed into what Macfall calls 
the ‘Greek Vase Period.’ It is strange that 
this parallelism is not brought out; the 
truth is, Mr. Macfall was too anxious to 
prove the artist a harlequin, a Pierrot. Yet 
the very first appearance Beardsley makes 
—in the foreword—is at the dedication of 
the bust of the poet in Hampstead Church 
in July, 1894. 

“His development as an originator of a 
definite, personal, characteristic style was 
like the opening of a night-blooming cereus- 
flower. Mr. Mcfall, sensitive to all his 
early faults, begins to grow enthusiastic 
and after giving in full detail the history 
of his few years of splendid accomplish- 
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ment, ends it with that pathetic conversion 
of the artist to Roman Catholicism with 
his last request that his obscene drawings 
be destroyed. They were not destroyed. 
Indeed, when compared to what now passes 
current in art and literature, even our im- 
morality censors, here in Boston, would 
perhaps shake their heads but not interfere 
with them. Beardsley’s greatest misfortune 
was to have been unjustly confused in the 
public mind with the Oscar Wilde scandal.” 

Mr. Cortissoz objects to the sub-title of 
the book: 

“Despite a modicum of twisted truth in 
the characterization, it is pathetically mis- 
leading. Quite apart from the illness that 
dogged Beardsley through his few fleeting 
years, lending a somber ground swell to his 
activity, and looking solely to the works, 
which, of course, Mr. Macfall has princi- 
pally in mind, there is in the artist not a 
trace of ‘jocund mirth.’ His wit is acid, 
macabre, with a corrupt note in it that no 
Pierrot ever knew. Au fond, there is noth- 
ing of clowning or harlequinade about 
Beardsley. His distinction is something 
far different. It is that of the singular 
artist of his time, the black and white ne- 
cromancer of the ’90s, the one outstanding 
phenomenon to emerge as a type of art 
from that welter of ‘Yellow Book’ and self- 
conscious decadence. He was not the Pier- 
rot, but the black and white laureate of the 
Os ows 

“One day in Paris I asked Whistler his 
opinion of him. ‘He seems to me,’ said 
the master, ‘like one of those men who 
stand idle in the market place because no 
man hath hired them.’ With that bleak 
dictum he waved Beardsley off into space. 
But it must have been surprisingly soon 
that, as the Pennells have recorded, Whistler 
recanted, saying to Beardsley himself: ‘Au- 
brey, I have made a very great mistake— 
you are a very great artist.’” 

Mr. Starrett says that “there will be 
those who find the new picture as incredible 
and as difficult to accept as Macfall finds 
the picture of Beardsley the satirist. It 
should be stressed, however, that Macfall 
makes no effort to minimize Beardsley’s 
intense eroticism.” 





Books and Publications 


Le Brun Memoirs 


Translated by Gerard Shelley, the me- 
moirs of Mme. Vigée Le Brun have been 
republished by Doran, New York. The 
Evening Post says: “Mme. Le Brun’s me- 
moirs, though she discussed her art on oc- 
casion, are primarily enjoyable as the rem- 
iniscences of a cultured member of that 
brilliant aristocratic society in which she 
moved.” The Post calls her “the feminine 
Carolus Duran of her day.” 





Varied Art in Advertising 


The portrait of Paderewski by Zuloaga is 
among the reproductions in the “Sixth An- 
nual of Advertising Art” (New York, Art 
Directors’ Club, $8.50). This is cited. by 
the New York Herald Tribune as indicating 
the present-day range of art as applied to 
advertising. The book is the record of the 
annual exhibition of the club. “Some of 
the work is so daring in conception and 
treatment that one is led to doubt its prac- 
ticability in impressing the average con- 
sumer.” 
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RIVERSIDE TOWERS 


80 RIVERSIDE DRIVE 
Cor. 80th St. 
SINGLE OR DOUBLE 
ROOMS — Furnished, with 
hotel service. 
Overlooking Hudson River 
and Riverside Drive 
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The Technique of the 
Color Wood-Cut 


By 
Watter J. Puiiups, A. R. C. A. 


This attractive book is profusely illus- 
trated with 10 color plates and 20 half- 
tones. Mr. Phillips not only traces a brief 
history of this rare art, but describes fully 
every step in the production of a wood- 
block print, illustrating his remarks with 
reproductions of his work and that of other 
well-known artists. Even his engraving 
tools and sizing brushes are shown. 

Mr. William Giles, the leading European 
exponent of this medium, in the foreword 
says ‘‘Mr. Phillips has complete mastery 
of his craft.’’ 


Price $5.00 postpaid 
20% discount to Artists and Educators 


Visitors are cordially invited to inspect our 
color wood-cuts. 
As gifts they are second to none. 


Brown-Robertson Company, Inc. 
Educational Art Publishers 
424 Madison Ave. New York 
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Phone Spring 8700; or room 121, at 35 
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i AK, Ave., Stuyvesant 2166, or your own 
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The News and Opinion of Books on Art 














English Primitives 


That England had artists of importance in 
the Middle Ages whose work would rival the 
primitives of the Continental countries is the 
conclusion, that must be arrived at by read- 
ers of a recent book and the criticisms 
thereon. The Wars of the Roses and the 
wholesale iconoclasm perpetrated during the 
reign of Henry VIII, when churches, mon- 
asteries and homes of wealthy Catholics 
were despoiled, wiped out many of these art 
works, but enough fragments remain, along 
with records of other works, to justify both 
great pride and great regret. 

“English Medieval Painting’ by Tancred 
Borenius and E. W. Tristram (Pegasus 
Press, London and Paris, 444 guineas) con- 
tains 101 collotype plates and some sixty 
pages of text, and is the first of a new series 
of books to appear simultaneously in five 
languages, and to cover the whole field of 
European painting, sculpture and illumina- 
tion from the primitives to the end of the 
baroque period. 

Frank Rutter writes the review in the 
London Sunday Times, and, after paying 
Dr. Borenius and Professor Tristram a 
high compliment, adds: 

“Just as we are struck in the museum at 
Barcelona by the imperceptible manner in 
which the Byzantine flows into the Roman- 
esque in early Catalonian wall-paintings, so 
in following the evolution of English fres- 
coes we perceive the link between Byzantine 
and Gothic pictorial art. This is clearly 
revealed by the twelfth-century painting of 
‘St. Paul and the Viper’ in St. Anselm’s 
Chapel at Canterbury, in which ‘the assimi- 
lation of the purest Byzantine manner’ has 
been carried much further than in the con- 
temporary Winchester illuminations. This 
well-preserved work, according to Dr. Bore- 
nius, ‘must undoubtedly take rank—in qual- 
ity if not in extent—among the most impor- 
tant examples of its period surviving, not 
only in England, but in the whole of Europe.’ 

“One painting of this calibre should suffice 
to remind us that in the tenth and eleventh 
centuries there was great artistic activity at 
Winchester. In the first half of the thir- 
teenth century one of the most important 
art centers in Europe was St. Albans. Frag- 
ments of painting can be seen still on the 
piers of the Cathedral, and to this school 
must be attributed the exquisite roundel of 
the Virgin at Chichester, ‘the purest gem of 
English medieval painting now in existence. 
In the latter half of the same century the 
School of Westminster rose into prominence, 
and its prowess may still be seen in the 
paintings which have survived at Norwich 
as well as Westminster. 

“With this wealth of evidence it is clear 
that Italy, Flanders, and Germany had no 
monopoly of the art of painting in these 
centuries. Indeed, Dr. Borenius goes fur- 
ther, and supports the hypothesis already 
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brought forward by Count Vitzthum and 
Dr. Paul Clemen that Cologne was influ- 
enced by England: ‘The late fourteenth 
century wall paintings in the choir of Co- 
logne Cathedral display such close analogies 
of style with various English Psalters and 
illuminations as to suggest very strongly an 
English influence upon the authors of the 
wall paintings in question.’ 

“Very illuminating also are the comments 
of Dr. Borenius on the undoubtedly English 
early fourteenth century paintings at Bergen 
and Copenhagen, reproduced in this volume, 
and his analysis and historical evidence of 
the close artistic relations between England 
and Scandinavia. Even with France there 
was giving as well as taking.” 





The Oakleys Depict France 


Amy Oakley has written and Thornton 
Oakley has illustrated by many pen draw- 
ings “Cloud Lands of France,” (The Cen- 
tury Company, New York, $4), of which 
the American Magazine of Art says: “The 
text in quality maintains the illustration, 
and the two together incline the reader to 
seek passport and steamship office with the 
intent of immediately following in the foot- 
steps of the author and illustrator.” 





Art Studies by Professors 
The Boston Transcript says of “Art 
Studies, Medieval, Renaissance and Mod- 
ern,” the fifth in the series edited by the 
members of the Fine Arts Departments of 
Harvard and Princeton and published by 
the Harvard University Press, that it “as- 
sumes the usual scholarly guise which that 
portion of the public interested in such 
matters has come to expect through previous 

publications from the same source.” 





Early Florentine Architecture 


“Early Florentine Architecture and Dec- 
oration,” by Edgar W. Anthony (Harvard 
Press, $5.00), “is the kind of book the 
student would like to have with him in the 
presence of the originals,” says the Amer- 
ican Magazine of Art, “but which, if care- 
fully read and digested, would make a visit 
of increased interest and value.” 





“Form in Gothic” 


There have been many attempts to ex- 
plain the artistic impulse in man, but no 
book is more profound than one which 
has just been translated from German into 
English. It is “Form in Gothic” by Wil- 
helm Worringer (London, G. P. Putnam, 
12s. 6d.). The Sunday Observer compli- 
ments the translator, Herbert Read, and says 
that it is not a little surprising that twenty 
years were allowed to elapse before the book 
was made accessible to the English reader. 

The art of primitive man, according to 
Worringer, springs from a sense of gloomy 
spiritual fear and confusion caused by the 
inexplicable arbitrariness and incoherence 
of appearances. To escape from this 
chaotic confusion he had to create perma- 
nent and absolute values: speech and art 
and religion. The art thus created, to be 
a real escape from the turmoil of the outer 
world, must needs be lifeless, geometric, 
and abstract. It is an art of rigid linear 
symbols. Classic art, on the other hand, 
is “the unrestrained luxury product of a 
humanity delivered from all elemental 
world fears.” It is not abstract, but deals 
with the sensuous world of appearances, 
which it organizes to smooth orderliness. 
Gothic art, in its original form, which was 
purely ornamental and decorative, stands 
between the two. The Gothic line is as 
abstract as the line of primitive art, but 
instead of being lifeless and static, it is 
full of movement, life, and expression. 

That “transcendentalism in stone’ which 
is the Gothic cathedral is the outcome of 
the same state of mind, the same impulses 
which are, at the base of Gothic ornament, 
just as the Greek temple or the Renaissance 
palace express the classic state of mind. 
Worringer gives a wide application to the 
terms “Classic” and “Gothic’—Classic is 
the art of the Mediterranean littoral, Gothic 
the art of Northern Europe? The baroque 
and the different variations of modern ex- 
pressionism, according to his point of view, 
are the later developments of the Gothic 
state of mind, whilst academic realism and 
academic art in general originate from the 
classic attitude. 
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What the Critics Say of the New York Season 











The New York critics were agreed that 
the most significant event of the present art 
season so far was the exhibition of modern 
French decorative art at Lord & Taylor’s— 
not because it was an exhibition of modern 
art, but because it was calculated to put 
courage into manufacturers and designers in 
America to produce a decor that would be 
truly expressive of the present age. 

“It bodes no good for the art of our day, 
which is a period quite unlike any other re- 
corded in history,” wrote Ralph Flint in the 
Christian Science Monitor, “to have to con- 
tinually fall back on the work of previous 
epochs, no matter how fine, for unless our 





own particular progressions are reflected in 
the line and color and forms of our artists 
we shall go down in history, as a derivative, 
ineffectual century, which seems to be hardly 
the case.” bss eeu 

Elisabeth Luther. Cary in the Times as- 
serted that the message of this exhibition of 
modernist French furnishings “tothe Amer- 
ican artist, manufacturer, distributor, mer- 
chant, consumer, is a most important matter. 
It is out of the question to think of the 
exhibiion as providing material for imita- 
tion which if bad in the case of the old jis 
worse in the case of the new. What it does 


provide, is inspiration for an American at- 
tempt to work in sympathy with the condi- 
tions of the present time in art as in other 
fields of activity. ; 

“France has got rid, her writers say, of 
the Italianate influences pouring into France 
during the latter part of the sixteenth cen- 
tury and the early part of the seventeenth; 
has got rid, also; of the ornamental dainti- 
néss of- Louis XV; has got back, in a word, 
to the fourteenth century ideal, when fur- 
nishings, however rich, were ‘still sparse, 
when a master cabinetmaker must send forth 
work of the best material and execution 
under penalty of having it burned at his 
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threshold and a fine imposed upon him into 
the bargain.” 

Margaret Breuning of the Post said: “The 
French have succeeded in evolving a period 
decor that corresponds to the character. of 
the age in which we live and also reflects 
the essential character of French creative 
genius.” 

Then she asserted that this decor did not 
“arrive suddenly, but has been evolving for 
the last thirty years. . The horrors of 
‘L’Art Nouveau’ and the eccentricities of 
‘Munich Art’ were but features of the slow 
struggle to free decorative arts from the 
mortemain of the, past (particularly the 
dominance of the three Louis whose styles 
had come to be regarded as domestic fe- 
tishes). The development might have been 
much slower if the war had not brought to 
France a renewal of national feeling, a re- 
jection of foreign sources of design and a 
desire to produce work that would carry on 
the great traditions of the past without’ being 
in any way slavishly imitative of them.” 

As to the characteristics of the new decor, 
Miss Breuning said: “While different 
houses and individuals vary widely in their 
output, yet there is a basis of design that 
distinguishes the work and causes it to be 
easily recognized. 

“It is not difficult to appreciate the stress 
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The NEW GALLERY 


laid on materials, the balance of mass in 
furniture rather than emphasis on structural 
lines, the absence of ornamental detail, mar- 
quetry being the principal device for relief 
of the smooth, large surfaces of beautiful 
woods. But carved surfaces, ornament su- 
perficially added, anything which will break 
the impression of the design of the piece as 
a whole, is avoided.” 

Henry McBride of the Sun said: “People 
nibble tentatively at a new idea for a long 





time, and watch each other as they nibble, 
waiting for the signal to be given when they 
shall all swallow their allotted morsels in 
unison. Quite evidently the signal has been 
given and now, at last, the great American 
public is going to do the right thing by con- 
temporary decorators.” 

But Royal Cortissoz, grand old man of 
tradition on the Herald Tribune, had his 
doubts, and he expressed them with modern- 
istic vigor. Of the new French designers 
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he said: “They are trying to express the 
temper of 1928, and somehow one feels that 
they do it. What the intrinsic esthetic 
values of their work may be is another ques- 
tion. . . . Does the truism that everything 
has been new, once, imply that there is any- 
thing meretricious, now, about antique fur- 
niture, or anything talismanic about new 
furniture—just because it is new? . 
Traditional French taste would have balked 
at much that occurs in this exhibition. 

“It is difficult to figure this new movement 
as staying indefinitely upon the horizon. It 
breathes of fashion rather than of art. Its 
newness will not necessarily pull it through. 
The French no doubt advance it with a ges- 





ture about as persuasive as that which any- 


body could make. They have a great way 
of carrying off a ‘nouveauté.’ But let us not 
forget that the French have been, histor- 
ically, the great conservators of organization, 
of order and balance; in a word, of reasoned 
design. It would not be surprising if they 
were the first to abandon the stunts which 
they now develop with such a flourish.” 
* * * 

Gaston Lachaise, who ten years ago in a 
New York exhibition showed his “Woman” 
and proved that he could outdo Rubens, 
Renoir and Titian when it comes to ampli- 
tude of form, and who at that time found a 
champion in Henry McBride of the Sun, 
held a retrospective exhibition at the Brum- 
mer Galleries with a retrospective introduc- 


tion to the catalogue by Mr. McBride. 

The “Woman” of ten years ago, so huge 
and fat that she revolted orthodox lovers of 
beauty whether their tendencies were for the 
academic or the abstract, struck Mr. Mc- 
Bride as representing an ideal. “There was 
an air of exuberance, of exaltation, of ex- 
pansiveness about the figure that meant only 
one thing: The carving represented an 
ideal,” and he likened her to a “priestess 
from another planet than this.” 

This plaster “Woman” was trundled back 
to the sculptor’s studio, for she did not in- 
veigle a buyer. “But give New York time 
and she usually comes around,” said Mc- 
Bride, and, sure enough, the lady was pres- 
ent at the restrospective show in shiny new 
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bronze. She had found an admirer willing 
to pay the price—and it costs a lot of money 
to put a sculpture so large as this “Woman” 
into bronze. 

But there was also another “Woman” in 
the show—in plaster like the first one—and 
in this Lachaise left Rubens, Renoir and 
Titian about one thousand miles behind. 
“She is, in truth,” said Mr. McBride, “pro- 
digiously large, and she is posed wtih legs 
outstretched, like Pavlowa in the ballet, and, 
like Pavlowa, seems to defy the laws of 
gravity and to float in air. I don’t, indeed, 
know what can be done with her, but it cer- 
tainly would be grand to have her in a 
garden somewhere. 

Mr. McBride asserted the exhibition was 
a “matter for general rejoicing” and “a great 
success. Something should be done about 
it. . . . It is not enough to see and be 
impressed by a new kind of beauty. ‘ 
Just what should be done I have not yet 
decided. In the first excitement . . I 
vaguely felt that Mayor Walker should be 
appealed to. He might appoint a general 
holiday.” 

The Post and the Times and the Brooklyn 
Eagle were serious enough and sympathetic, 
but the Herald Tribune, true to its ideals, 
said of the sculptures: “The difficulty with 
them all is that they substitute weight for 
grace, and in the process utterly miss any- 
thing like beauty. We cannot discern any 
charm of design in Mr. Lachaise’s nudes, 
and as direct studies from nature we find 
them mannered to the point of ugliness.” 

* * & 

William H. Singer, Jr., who worked so 
many years, winter and summer, to master 
the landscape of Norway, so that he could 
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interpret its beauty as he felt it, achieved 
such a triumph at his New York exhibition 
as seldom falls to the lot of an artist. When, 
two days before the exhibition was to end 
at Durand-Ruel’s, the Brooklyn Museum 
purchased “A June Morning,” only two can- 
vases in the collection were left unsold. 
Fourteen of the sixteen had found new own- 
ers, and enough persons were firting with the 
two others to make their sale a certainty. 
Mr. Singer was “cleaned out,” and he sailed 
for his home at Olden to paint more pictures. 





He had promised exhibitions to Chicago, 
Syracuse and his old home town, Pittsburgh, 
but these had to be postponed till next year. 

In considering Mr. Singer’s inspiration, 
Norway, the Post speaks of “its thrust of 
snow-clad peaks, great stretches of frozen 
expanses, broken by a few clustering fir 
trees or pines and the rich, green fertility of 
summer meadows and hill slopes.” 

The Herald Tribune singles out the paint- 
ing, “Mysterious North,” which it calls “in- 
deed a realm of mystery portrayed in this 
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crisp impression of sensitive twilight. But 
even more characteristic is the quiet gran- 
deur of his winter scenes with their majestic 
mountains rising dimly through the thick, 
snow-filled atmosphere. Mr. Singer, who is 
giving his first show here in ten years, 
achieves his ends with crisp brushwork and 
with only a slight range of color suggesting 
the gap between summer and winter, but the 
mood in each instance is nevertheless pre- 
cisely apparent. Only a sympathetic and 
keen student of nature could have painted 
these subtle impressions.” 

* * * 

Arnold Blanche, one of the youngsters 
who won an exhibition at Dudensing’s in 
last summer’s annual competition, had his 
showing, and made quite a hit with the 
critics. Like Burchfield and several others 
he has taken hold of “the American scene,” 
and in a way that leads the Sun to say: “He 
laughs at it at the same time he loves it.” 

The Post declared: “It is a good show. 
To see a young man wading boldly in where 
angels might hesitate to tread, att 
stimulating, especially as he — 
he has latent power to catch up teclifiigh 
with his fecund imagination and rol 
still better work in the very near future.” 

The Post referred especially to “The 
Fire,” a burning barn, with its “ornamental 
spouts of flames, its rainbow and retreating 
clouds, a sort of flamboyant farm scene,” 
and to “an enormous ‘Summer Landscape,’ 
with a stretch of country road, grazing cows, 
towering trees and a vast sky,” as having 
“liveliness and movement that are most in- 
gratiating. The technical accomplishment is 










not adequate to the almost monumental un- 
dertaking, perhaps, but the delight in the 
work, the impress of the outside world upon 
the sensitive vision of the artist who gives 
this reaction of its color, forms and relations 
is decidedly pleasing.” 

* * * 

When Archibald J. Motley, Jr., a Negro, 
of Chicago, exhibited his portraits and sub- 
ject pictures at the New Gallery, the New 
York critics with one exception (Helen Ap- 
pleton Read) announced that it was the 
first “one man” show by an artist of the 
black race in a New York gallery. The 
critics had forgotten Henry O. Tanner, who 
prefers to live in Paris because there a 
Negro is treated like a white man, and 
whose religious subjects have formed more 
than one display in his native land. 

But Motley seems f*be entitled to first 
place in art as representative of his people. 
Sympathetic in his portraiture, deeply psy- 
chological in, his interpretation of “Voo- 
dooism,” he: Seems to be equally successful 
as interpreter of -the “jazz” aspect of the 
Negro. It may be remarked, incidentally, 
that Mr. Motley~ three years ago won the 
gan prize at the Art Institute of Chicago 
with an academic olarly portrait of 
a girl, “A M 

“Mr. Motley’s mis | i$ of outstanding ex- 
cellence,” says th€sFimes. “The Voodoo 
pictures are imaginative statements of the 
superstitions still sovereign in the mind of 
certain tribes. Spirits of fire, water and air, 
of trees..and animals.and hills, are there 





believed to be in control of one’s destiny. 
To propitiate these spirits many fantastic 


rites must be performed ; ceremonies of start- 
ling savagery, permeated, in Mr. Motley’s 
canveses, with a sense of awe and of beauty 
far removed from any quality of mere pic- 
turesqueness. 

“But Mr. Motley moves as freely in an- 
other realm—the realm of modern negro 
life. He gives us colorful glimpses of cab- 
arets and garden - festivals, design always 
enunciated with crisp authority, yet never 
creating an air of artifice, never intellectual- 
ized to.a point where the inherent harmony 
of a composition breaks. Negroes have a 
peculiarly eloquent feeling for rhythm, and 
this native gift blooms with grace and spon- 
taneity in Mr. Motley’s work.” 

“The exaggerated sophistication, the tinge 
of the perverse, which flavors a ‘Prancing 
Nigger,’ or a Biddle tropical landscape, is 
conspicuously absent in this Negro’s version 
of his people,” says Helen Appleton Read. 
“Mr. Motley’s portraits are notable for their 
technical excellence and honesty of state- 
ment—an honesty governed by the fact that 
he paints negroes as fellowmen, not as exotic 
types.” 

. + 2 

Samuel Halpert, New York modernist, 
went to Detroit to be head of the department 
of painting of the school of the Society of 
Arts and Crafts, and his presence there had 
a stimulating effect. And, judging from 
what the critics said of his exhibition at 
the Downtown Gallery (the first in New 
York in three years), Detroit likewise stim- 
ulated the artist. 

Halpert’s work impressed the Post “anew 
with its authority, its soundness of design, 
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its individual idiom of expression, which 
the artist has developed to express his per- 
sonal reaction to the visual world about 
“’Phis quality of individuality, e, 
| of technical expression suited . e 
esthetic conception, marks all this Artist’s 
work. In recent canvases greater wafmth, 
something of life rather than theory, appears. 
The palette is warmer and higher tq cor- 
respond to this change in feeling May! Z 

The Brooklyn Eagle: “The present collec- 
tion shows him as having made a marked 
advance in those very qualities which give 
the flavor of personality to his work. In 
other words his strongly marked structural 
quality has become even more architectural 
in the building up of his forms and his 
pattern freer and more varied. The human 
aspect of his subject counts for more in 
these recent works, hence an added warmth 
and vitality which makes the linear pattern 
of the composition less insistent as mere 
design. So adroitly has he humanized some 
of his themes that only the analytically 
minded art critic can detect the painstaking 
elimination which took place before these 
charming figure compositions and interiors 
came off, as it were.” 

Howeyeg, the Herald Tribune, after prais- 
ing Halpert’s composition and drawing, said 
his paintings “seem deplorably lacking in 
color quality,” while the Times thought the 
oils did not seem “quite up to Halpert’s best. 
The figure subjects lack depth and solidity, 
and the color is rather dry and thin. Draw- 
ings and water colors are more satisfactory.” 


*x* * * 


Under the aegis of Sir Joseph Duveen, 
who wrote the introduction to the catalogue, 
an exhibition of William B. E. Ranken’s 
paintings of regal interiors was held at the 
Ferargil Gallery. It was the first Amer- 
ican show of this well known English artist 
in ten years. He has been painting interiors 
for some of America’s big collectors, includ- 
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ing Joseph Widener, and portraits of social 
A Sa ae 

The reaction of the Post to the exhibition 
was: “Throne rooms and salons, whether at 
Versailles or Madrid, present a distracting 
array of opulent detail that gives one a 
rather tender feeling for democracy. How 
the artist ever subdued all this brilliance of 
color, gilding and complexity of ornamenta- 
tion into design remains a mystery.” 
After quoting Sir Joseph’s praise of Mr. 


‘Ranken as a painter of interiors, the Sun 


said: “All this is true enough as far as it 

goes, but it does not attempt to rate Mr. 

Ranken, and it will perhaps be sufficient, 

along that line, to state that the new painter 

is by no means on a par with Walter Gay.” 
* * * 

Caroline and Frank M. Armington held 
their annual joint exhibition at the Ralston 
Galleries, consisting of paintings by the latter 
and etchings by the former, presenting 
charming spots of France and England by 
means of what the Brooklyn Eagle calls “a 


simple, direct statement of reality. Both of 
these artists possess this quality in their 
work, and one marvels that, surrounded as 
they are in Paris by the cults and theories 
of modern art, they have remained so 
serenely themselves. 

“In this present collection both artists 
have extended their painting territory to in- 
clude Dorchester, England. Perhaps it is 
the zest given by a change of scene which 
gives a new note of animation to the exhi- 
bition, but at any rate both Mr. Armington 
in his paintings and Mrs. Armington in her 
etchings have given a fresher and more 
spontaneous treatment to these themes than 
appears in the French series.” 

The Post found that Mrs. Armington in 
her recent etchings “shows greater ease and 
fluency in her execution. The precision of 
her accurate statement of architectural detail 
is softened by richer color and more flowing 
contours.” 

* * * 


The Herald Tribune said that Karl Ander- 
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son’s retrospective exhibition at the Grand 
Central Galleries left a “distinctly uneven 
impression,” while the Times was of a mind 
that the portraits were “very official look- 
ing, suavely handled canvases.” 

“Mr. Anderson’s present tendency,” said 
the Herald Tribune, “is toward a more solid 
and simplified form of expression, beside 
which the early portrait of Vice-President 
Dawes, which is founded upon the business 
man of pre-Washington days, is like a 
shadow in comparison. One charming por- 
trait stands out in the exhibition, the seated 
figure of the ‘Mrs. Hewitt.’ Painted in a 
predominating key of red, it is emphatically 


rich in color.” 
* * * 


The Macbeth Galleries’ annual “Thirty 
Paintings by Thirty Artists,’ which in- 
cluded examples by such men as Duveneck, 
Twachtman, Weir, Hassam, Henri and Bel- 
lows, presented to Helen Appleton Read of 
the Brooklyn Eagle the problem of tracing 
the characteristics of American painting in 
the national character. 


“There is no clearly defined tradition with 
us,” she wrote, “no American school as there 
is a French or English. It becomes a group- 
ing of personalities, which, when displayed in 
painting, show a common inheritance of 
racial culture and prejudice. This quality 
has in turn risen triumphant through the 
fetish of technique imposed by the Munich 
school, when that school exerted, through 
Chase and Duveneck, its great influence upon 
American painting, through the adherence to 
the Salon traditions of Carolus Duran and 
Bouguereau and latterly through modernism, 
which has produced so curious a leveling 
effect upon the art of all nations. The se- 
lection at Macbeth’s bears out the contention 
that the enduring quality of personality tri- 
umphs over subject matter and technique, as 
it also demonstrates how absence of person- 





ality, whether or not it is given adroit and 
accomplished technique, inevitably makes for 
oblivion. 

“Just what is the common denominator of 
Americanism in painting is perhaps arrived 
at more exactly by defining what it is not 
than what it is, although a glance about the 
galleries will at once give an impression of 
unity. American painting is curiously with- 
out manner or eccentricity, both in technique 
and subject matter ; anecdote and psychology 
occur less frequently than they do with the 
European painters; whereas the romantic, 
the poetic and the mystical occur more fre- 
quently. There is a distaste for the unhappy 
and unattractive, whether in the matter of 
painting human beings or landscapes; an 
avoidance of anything savoring of the erotic 
or perverse. The ‘nude in art,’ even in these 
sophisticated days, is hard to sell and conse- 
quently painters who must consider this 
aspect of their art are not so likely to paint 
canvases for which there is a small market.” 

* * * 


“It is a privilege to see the paintings of 
Indian life that Edwin Willard Deming has 
painted, and even a greater privilege to meet 
him at the Milch gallery and hear his story 
of the last frontier, which they illustrate,” 
said the Herald Tribune. 


The writer told of Mr. Deming having 
begun his career as a painter under Bou- 
langer and Lefevre in Paris and of then 
having plunged into the romance of the early 
West. “His present exhibition is a broad 
resume of his work—small sculptures as 
well as paintings—and one feels conscious 
through it all of an intimate knowledge of 
the subject such as few artists of today pos- 
sess. He shows a sympathetic instinct for 
dramatization that enables him to interpret 
the colorful native legends of the Indians 
with poetic charm.” 
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“The Burgomaster,” by Ivan Le Lorraine 
Albright. 


Ivan Le Lorraine Albright has presented 
to the Hackley Art Gallery of Muskegon, 
Mich., his figure painting “The Burgo- 
master.” This work when exhibited last au- 
tumn in the annual exhibition of the All- 
Illinois Society of the Fine Arts was de- 
scribed by Frances Farmer, critic of the 
Chicago American as the finest canvas in 
the show. “Marvelously wrought, it is, in 
its volume, its saliency, its ponderability 
and its complete reaction to its subject,” 
she wrote, “an old master painted by a 
modern artist.” 
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4g A Review of the Field in Art Education 











In Kansas City 


Major Archibald Murray, English artist, 
who has been painting in America, has been 
engaged to instruct the landscape classes of 
the Kansas City Art Institute. These classes 
and the normal courses offered during the 
summer term will be of interest to teachers. 

The Institute for many years struggled to 
maintain a school of fine and applied arts with 
little encouragement and improper facilities, 
but in spite of great handicaps has steadily 
grown until there are now enrolled about 
500 students, with a staff of fourteen in- 
structors. Through the generosity of Mr. 
Howard Vanderslice, the Institute was pre- 
sented with a splendid home, a property of 
eight acres with a fine building, in the heart 
of the city, which will provide galleries and 
studios to accommodate 1,000 students. 





Honor for Art Instructor 


Paulette van Roekens, member of the fac- 
ulty of the Philadelphia School of Design 
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Dogs fresh, white paper hold an irresistible 
lure for your pencil? Do you ever sketch for 
your own amusement—vaguely wishing that 
you had leisure and means to enter art school? 
This is a pictorial age. Advertisers find 
graphic illustrations more ‘appealing than col- 
umns of type. Magazines and newspapers 
employ large art staffs. Cartoonists command 
splendid salaries. 
_ You can study art at home in your spare 
time through the courses offered by the Inter- 
national School of Art. Hundreds of success- 
ful students have proved the practical value of 
these courses. 


Mail Coupon for Free Booklet 


INTERNATIONAL SCHOOL OF ART 
Internati Mg = L : Schools 
ona. rrespondence Sc 
Box 6317-D. Scranton. Penna. 

Without cost or obligation, please send me full 
tails of your home-study courses in 

(Commercial Art (J Cartooning 

0 IMlustrating ©) Show Card Lettering 























UNIVERSITY SUMMER SCHOOL 
of 
ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY 


Naples-Rome-Florence-Paris-London 


For 1928 program address: 
The Director, Hanover, N. H. 


ADVISORY BOARD 

ARTHUR FAIRBANKS 
Formerly Director, Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts. 

WALTER SCOTT PERRY, ; 
Director, School of Fine and Applied 
Arts, Pratt Institute 

AMELIA B. SPRAGUE, 

Art Department, State College for Teach- 
ers, Buffalo 


A University Program—Not a Travel Bureau 





for Women, was awarded the Fellowship 
prize at the annual exhibition of the Phila- 
delphia Academy of the Fine Arts, and a 
painting of hers at the Fellowship exhibit 
at the Arts Club was purchased by the 
Reading Museum. 





Color Theory and Design 


The Donaldson Summer Class will begin 
its session on July 9 in Hollywood, Cal. 
Douglas Donaldson, the director, is a well 
known Los Angeles interior decorator, and 
the school presents a series of lessons in 
color theory and design intended to meet the 
needs of craftsmen, teachers and laymen. 





Grand Central Plans 


The Grand Central School of Art an- 
nounces summer plans which are extensive 
in scope. In addition to the regular summer 
classes in drawing and painting in the New 
York school there will be an intensive train- 
ing course for teachers of art in the elemen- 
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tary, junior and senior high schools, begin- 
ning July 2 and ending August 11, given by 
a corps of specialized instructors. The 
school is authorized to give credits under the 
regents of the State of New York and many 
teachers have already enrolled in order to 
put themselves in line for promotion and 
higher salaries. 

The Grand Central Summer School at 
Eastport expects a large enrollment. 





School Art Supplies 








Color Prints 
LARGE AND SMALL 


Write for free sample 
and circular 


ART EXTENSION 
SOCIETY 
WESTPORT, CONN. 














LOUIS FOLLINI 


Art and Literary Agency 
Room 589, American Bible House, 
Eighth Street and Astor Place, New York 

















Open-air instruction in the Fine Arts 

Large, well lighted studios 

Separate dormitories for men and women 
with modern conveniences 


Chester Springs, Chester Co., Pa. 


The Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts 


The oldest art school in America 
School in the Country 
Open all year 
CHESTER SPRINGS 
CHESTER CO., PA. 
(Thirty-five miles northwest of Philadelphia) 





SUMMER INSTRUCTORS 
Daniel Garber 
Joseph ‘T. Pearson Charles S. Garner, Jr. 
George Harding Theodore M. Dillaway 
Albert Laessle Mildred B. Miller 


References required 

Painting, Illustration and Sculpture Classes 
Resident Instructors 

Students may register at any time 


Limited Student list 
TRAVELING SCHOLARSHIPS 
Send for new circular to D. ROY MILLER, Resident Manager 


Bell Telephone Chester Springs 10 

















BROWNE ART CLASS 


PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 
THE WEST END SCHOOL OF ART 


GEORGE ELMER BROWNE, A.N.A. 


INSTRUCTOR 
Classes in Drawing and Painting. Landscape, Figure, Portrait, 
Composition, Marine 
SEASON JULY 2 to SEPTEMBER Ist 
For Circular—Address BROWNE ART CLASS, Provincetown, Mass. 
































THE BERKSHIRE 
SUMMER SCHOOL OF ART 
IN THE BERKSHIRE HILLS OF 


WESTERN MASSACHUSETTS 
FOR TEACHERS AND STUDENTS OF ART 
AN ACCREDITED SCHOOL, 


‘ADDRESS WILLIAM L,. 
PRATT INSTITUTE, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


FOR CATALOG 
LONGYEAR 
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Prowess 


The Traphagen School of Fashion in New 
York is pluming itself because its students 
made almost a clean sweep of the Arnold 
Constable centennial design competition for 
art students, in which about 800 students 
from more than a hundred schools took part. 
Six Traphagen pupils carried off every prize 
except one of the five third-class prizes. 

The school, some of whose graduates are 
in the $30,000 a year class, has pupils from 
nearly every state in the union, and presents 
courses in Drawing from Life, Lettering, 
Layouts, Color, Wash, Pencil and Ink, and 
Historic Periods as they concern fashion 
work. Its director, Ethel Traphagen, has 
worked out a plan whereby the school last 
year found immediate employment for every 
graduate in advantageous positions. 





Opens School Chase Founded 


The Brooklyn Art School, founded in 
1892 by the late William M. Chase, has 


reopened at 134 Livingston St., under the 
direction of Francis Muller,. where it will 
be conducted according to the old traditions. 
Years ago the school was taken over by the 
Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences. 
When the building at 174 Montague street 
was sold and had to be vacated the art 
classes were temporarily discontinued. Mr. 
Muller is now the owner. Life and portrait 
classes are conducted every evening. 





Tyng Joins Cross School 


Griswold Tyng, well known illustrator, 
who was a pupil of Howard Pyle, has joined 
the A. K. Cross School at Boothbay Har- 
bor, Maine, and will instruct students this 
summer in Illustration and Commercial Art. 
He will also have charge of the same sub- 
jects in the correspondence courses conducted 
by Mr. Cross. Advanced students may take 
these subjects under Mr. Tyng without the 
courses in drawing and painting conducted 
by Mr. Cross. 
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DAYTON ART 
INSTITUTE 


SCHOOL OF ART 
EIGHTH YEAR 


Three-year courses in Painting, Sculpture, 
Design, Commercial Art, Copper and Sil- 
versmithing, Jewelry and other Arts and 
Crafts. Day and Night Classes 
Faculty of eight practicing professionals. 
Theo. Hanford Pond, Director 
Send for Illustrated Circular ef Information 


Monument Ave. at St. Clair st. 


DAYTON, OHIO 
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THE Mary.anp InstTITUTE 
1825-1928 Baltimore, Md. 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


Courses in 
Fine Arts, Modeling, Teacher Training, 
General Design, Costume Design, Poster 
Design, Crafts, etc. Catalog on request. 














SCHOOL OF ART 





A new school developing individual talent under 
the instruction of successful artists. Courses in 
Painting, Drawing, Sculpture, Commercial and 
Applied Arts, and Interior Decoration. Credits 
given under Regents, University of the State of 
N. Y. Catalog on request. Address Secretary. 
Room 7021, Grand Central Terminal, New York 








The Traphagen School of Fashion 


Intensive Winter & Summer Courses 
All phases from elementary to full 
mastery of costume design and il- 
lustration taught in shortest time 
compatible with thoroughness. Day 
and Evening. Sunday Nude Draw- 
ing and Painting Class. Certificates 
given on completing course. Sales 
Department disposes of student 
work. Catalog D. 


1680 Broadway (near 52nd St.), New York 











ALEXANDER ARCHIPENKO 
16 West Gist St. 
ECOLE D°ART Rese 
Sculpture, Painting, Drawing, Mosaic, Ceramic 
The school has a commercial department for 
the manufacture and sale of decorative works 


in Mosaic and Ceramic, executed from the stu- 
dents’ designs. 











LAYTON SCHOOL OF ART 


SUMMER SCHOOL June 25-Aug. 3, 1928 
Instruction in Block Printing, 
Batik, Design, Composition, 
Life Drawing, Still Life, Figure 
and Outdoor Painting. 
Fall term opens September 24. 
For illustrated catalog address 
Charlotte R. Partridge, Drector 

A. D. 438 Jefferson St. 





Milwaukee, Wis. 











ART DEPARTMENT, COLLEGE OF 
EDUCATION 


OHIO UNIVERSITY 


B.S. in Education Degree and Art Supervisor’s 
Diploma. Course accredited in other states. 
Registration Fee $70.00 a year. 
dress: 
The President’s Office, Ohio University, 


ATHENS, OHIO 

















CLARENCE H. WHITE 
SCHOOL OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
460 West 144TH STREET, NEw YorkK 


Courses in Artistic Professional Photog- 
raphy, October to June. 


THE ABBOTT SCHOOL OF 
FINE & COMMERCIAL ART 
1624 H Street N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Courses in Portrait, Etching, Life, Commer- 
cial Illustration, Fashion Drawing, Costume 


Design, Interior Decoration, Crafts, Teacher 
Training and Childrens Classes. 


Catalogue on request 




















The Pennsylvania Academy 
of the Fine Arts 


Broad & Cherry Sts., Philadelphia 
Oldest Art School in America 
Instruction in Painting, Sculpture 
and Illustration. Send for Circular. 
ELEANOR A. FRASER, Curator 


Tue Datias Art INSTITUTE 


12154 Main Street Dallas, Texas 
Courses in 
Drawing, Painting, Design, Illustration 


and Commercial Art. Interior Decoration 
Day and Evening Classes 


OLIN HERMAN TRAVIS, Director 




















COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 
ART, MUSIC AND ARCHITECTURE 
Four-year courses in Painting, Interior Dec- 
oration, Design, Architecture, Illustration and 
Commercial Art, Public School Art 
Leading to the degree Bachelor of Fine Arts 
Two traveling fellowships 
Six post-graduate scholarships 
Summer Session, July 3 to Aug. 10 
Harold L. Butler, Dean, Syracuse, N. Y. 


STUDY IN WASHINGTON 
Commercial Art 


Illustration, Interior Decoration, Costume and 
Millinery Design. You can learn it. Special 
summer courses. Catalog. Dormitorites. 
LIVINGSTONE ACADEMY, 45th YEAR 
Mr. & Mrs. Eugene T. Dickinson, Directors 
1518 West Rhode Island Ave. 




















Philadelphia School of Design 


for Women 
Day, Evening and Saturday Classes 
Specialized Instruction by Experts. Industrial 
and Decorative Design. Poster and Adver- 
tising Art. Interior Decoration. Fashion II- 
lustration and Costume Design. Illustration. 
Normal Art. All Branches of the Fine Arts. 


Broad and Master Sts. Write for Catalog 





WORCESTER 
ART MUSEUM SCHOOL 


24 HIGHLAND ST., WORCESTER, MASS. 
Three-year courses in Design, Drawing and 
Painting. Modeling. Metal Work. Jewelry. 
Pottery. Weaving. Day and Evening Classes. 


Catalogue sent on request. 
H. Stuart Michie, Principal 

















wm 


& A new 25 lesson Art 

Course covering all 
branches of Cartooning. 
Commercial Art Lettering 
and Sign Painting. 

Two cloth-bound vol- 
umes —over 300 illustra- 
tions and drawing outfit $5 postpaid (Can- 
ada or foreign $6). Personal criticism if 
desired $1 per lesson extra. Order today or 
send for free circular. 

NU-WAY SCHOOL OF ART 
220 Graham Ave. Dept.D. Brooklyn 


yearn (0 97aw / 






, N.Y. 


ALFRED HUTTY 

In Picturesque Old Charleston 
Announces that for a period of three 
months he will accept pupils in paint- 
ing (landscape and figure), drawing and 
etching. Four criticisms weekly. Rates 
$35 for season or $15 per month. Ad- 
a Secy., 14 Legare St., Charleston, 

















SCHOOL OF THE 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


BOSTON, MASS. 


New building. Studios and class-rooms for 400 
pupils. Courses in drawing and painting, mod- 
eling, design, and metal work. Traveling 
scholarships. 52nd year. Illustrated booklet. 
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THE BOOTHBAY STUDIOS 
SUMMER SCHOOL OF ART 


BOOTHBAY HARBOR—COAST OF MAINE 
LANDSCAPE, MARINE AND PORTRAIT 
PAINTING. ETCHING, DESIGN, BLOCK 
PRINTING, NORMAL INDUSTRIAL AND 
OOMMERCIAL ART, POTTERY, GLAZ- 

ING, FIRING AND JEWELRY 

AN ACCREDITED SCHOOL 
SIX WEEKS—JULY 2-AUGUST 10, 1928 

FOR CATALOG DESCRIBING 


FACULTY—COURSES—CREDITS 
avoress FRANK ALLEN, OIRECTOR 


220-A WILLOUGHBY AVENUE 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 








“Movie” Design 


Being located near Hollywood, it is nat- 
ural that the Los Angeles Art Institute 
should put in its curriculum a course in 
Motion Picture Design. It will be in charge 
of Harold W. Miles, who designed sets for 
“The King of Kings” and “What Price 
Glory.” He has joined the Institute as a 
director associated with J. Francis Smith, 
and will have charge also of the classes in 
Commercial Art, Interior Decoration, Illus- 
tration and Architectural Rendering. 

The Institute will conduct its usual sum- 
mer classes in landscape at Jamacha Ranch, 
in Sweetwater Valley, near San Diego. 
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Vision Training Art 


A. K. Cross 
Griswold Tyng A. G. Randall 


Columbia University has enrolled 300 art- 

ists, art teachers, art school graduates, and 

amateurs for new home study method that 

for the first time gives artists the vision 
of the great painters. 


A. K. CROSS ART SCHOOL 


Boothbay Harbor, Maine, July to October. 
Winter, Winthrop Station, Boston, Mass. 


Saves students years of futile effort. Makes 
color vision possible without power to draw. 

















Studio School of Art Photography 


Photography as a recording medium and as 
a medium of expression. Elementary, Ad- 
vanced and Master Courses. ith Year. 
Personal training by well-known profes- 
sional who has hung in all the fine Salons 
of Europe and America, and at many one- 
man exhibitions. Write for prospectus. 











RABINOVITCH, 25 W. 50th St., New York 











VESPER GEORGE 


SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ART 


250 Students in Day School 
Boston Summer School—European Travel 
Scholarships—Booklet 
42-44 St. Botolph Street Bost 











URING its 22nd annual Summer Session 
(June 25 to Aug. 3), this degree-granting 
college of the arts and crafts will offer over 30 
courses of vital interest to art students, workers 
in the fine and industrial arts, and teachers of 


the art and craft subjects. 
climate. 
Write. for summer catalog D-3 
F. H. MEYER, Director 
Broadway at College Ave., Oakland, Gal. 


Delightful summer 
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School of the Arts 


COMMUNITY ARTS ASSOCIATION 
FranK Mortey FLetcHer, Director 





GRAPHIC AND PICTORIAL ART 
ETCHING : WOOD BLOCK PRINT- 
ING : DECORATIVE DESIGN 
CRAFTS : SCULPTURE : BRONZE 
CASTING : ARCHITECTURE 
GARDEN DESIGN —s ss 


Session: 28 weeks, October-May 
SCHOLARSHIPS AVAILABLE 


916 Santa Barbara Street 
SANTA BARBARA, CAL. 


Catalog 




















SUMMER SCHOOL of ART 
ASHLAND, OREGON 
With a faculty from New York City 
July 9—August 11, 1928 
For artists, teachers, students, illustrators 
and those interested in stage craft—thirty 
days of serious work and joyous play in the 
wonderland of Oregon. 
College credits granted 
Belle Cady White, Director 
150 Steuben St. Brooklyn, N. ¥. 














STUDY ART 


The Kansas City Art Institute 
3500 WARWICK BLVD. 
Courses in 


DRAWING, PAINTING, MODEL- 
ING, POSTERS, ILLUSTRATION, 
DESIGN, COSTUME DESIGN, IN- 
TERIOR DECORATION, LETTER- 


ING, LAYOUT, CARTOONING 
AND CRAFTS. 


Write for free illustrated catalog. 


Students May Enter at Any Time 
Night Classes 








BroaDMoor ArT ACADEMY 
COLORADO SPRINGS 
Summer Term, 1928, 

opens June 11, closes Sept. 15 
FF: 


Pg 
Robert Reid, N. , Emeritus 
Randall Davey, Lite 
Ernest Lawson, N. A., Landscape 
Arthur Horn, Interior Decoration 
S. W. Schaefer, M. D., Lecturer on Anatomy 
Catalogue on request 




















° ° ° 
California School of Fine Arts 
Chestnut and Jones Streets 
San Francisco 
Affiliated with the University of California. 
Summer Session June 18th to July 28th. 
Courses in the fine and applied arts. De- 
lightful surroundngs for Summer work. Splen- 

did new buildings. 
Write for special catalogue 

















| Scott Carbee 
School of ART 


Personal 
tration, 
e trait, 





Classes. 


Daily Instruction—lIllus- 
Drawing, Painting, Por- 
Still Life, Commercial and 
Costume Design. Day and Evening 
Enroll now. Placements, Scholarships. 
Address, 126 Massachusetts Ave., BOSTON, MASS 








DOUGLAS DONALDSON 


A PERSONALLY CONDUCTED SUMMER 
CLASS FOR ART TEACHERS AND OTH- 
ERS WHO MAY BE INTERESTED IN 
COLOR THEORY AND DESIGN. 

JULY 9th-AUG,. 10th 


Metrese Hitt, Hottywoop, Catir. 





THE PENNSYLVANIA MUSEUM 
AND SCHOOL OF INDUSTRIAL ART 


Day, Evening and Saturday Classes 
Thorough work under trained specialists 
in all branches of Industrial Art. - Classes 
in Design, Drawing, Drawing from Life, 
Costume Design, Costume Illustration, 
Furniture Design, Illustration, Interior 
Decoration, Lettering, Metal Work and 
Jewelry, Modeling, Nature Study, Pen and 
Ink Drawing, Poster and Advertising De- 
sign, Pottery, Teachers’ Training, Water 
Color, Woodwork, Wrought Iron. 


BROAD AND PINE STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 
CIRCULAR ON APPLICATION 























PROF. LEE RANDOLPH 
Director of the California School 
of Fine Arts 
will conduct art classes at the Summer Session 
of the Utah Agricultural College, Logan, Utah, 
June 18-July 27. Located in the 
scenic America. 


heart of 











BROOKLYN ART SCHOOL 

134 LIVINGSTONE STREET 
Near Court Sa. a aasenek Hall Subway Stations 

Evenings, 7:30-9:45 
Special attention to beginners 

Life Class in Painting and Drawing. Satar- 
day Sketch Class. Sunday Life and Portrait 
Class, 2-5 P. M. Begin any time. Write for 
information to i 

Francis Mutuer, Director 





Carnegie Institute of Technology 
PITTSBURGH, ction aimee 


Summer Courses 
Drawing, ——- Deolen and 
History o 


June 11 or 25 ~ ll 3 


For further information address 
Director of Summer Session 


























Art in Photography 


Wonderful opportunities in all 
branches of this modern, artistic 
profession; Motion Picture, Com- 
mercial, Portraiture and News Pho- 
tography. Experts train you 
quickly in our New York Studios 
or at home in your spare time. 
Write today for Free Booklet. 


NEW YORK INSTITUTE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
Dept. 118 10 West 33rd St., N. Y. 
Largest and Best School of Its Kind 











New York SCHOOL oF 


APppPLigED DESIGN FoR WOMEN 
160 Lexington Ave., N. Y. City. Séth year 


Textile and Wall Paper Designing, Fashion 
Drawing, Poster and Commercial Art. Interior 
Decoration, Advanced Design. ‘eachers’ 
Course. Preparatory Course. 


Positions and orders filled 
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M. GRIEVE COMPANY 


234 EAST FIFTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Exclusive Portrait Frames 















GENUINE FRENCH ANTIQUE FRAMES 
17th to 18th Century 
The importance of a frame to a picture cannot 
be overestimated, and as much discretion can be 
used to advantage in the selection of a setting 
for a work of art as in the selection 
of the picture itself. 


GENUINE SPANISH ANTIQUE FRAMES 
16th.to 18th Century 
A visit to our showrooms where the framing of 
pictures is treated as an Art will greatly 
interest you. 
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A RARE COLLECTION OF PERIOD FRAMES FOR DRAWINGS 











Please mention The Art Digest when writing to advertisers 
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The Great Calendar of American Exhibitions 











[Copyright by Tue Art Dicest] 


Birmingham, Ala. 
PUBLIC LIBRARY GALLERY— 


April 5-30—Annual exhibition, Southern States 
Art League. 


La Jolla, Cal. 
LA JOLLA ART ASSOCIATION— 


March—Spring exhibition, La Jolla Art Assn. 
April—Charles A. Fries, 


Los Angeles, Cal. 
LOS ANGELES MUSEUM— 

March—oth International Print Makers’ exhibi- 
tion; water colors, Podge Macknight; paint- 
ings, Luis Mora. 

April 6-May 17—Painters and Sculptors’ exhi- 
bition; modern East Indian paintings; small 
paintings, Charles geooeh Rider. 

AINSLIE GALLERIE 
yl song — 
April—Franz Bischoff. 
BILTMORE SALON— 

Feb. —_ tril 1—American paintings from Rob- 
ert ose Galleries. 

April 2- ote Bn by Eliot Clark. 

FRIDAY MORNING CLUB— 

March 15-April 15—Jack Wilkinson Smith, 
Frank Tenney Johnson, Clyde Forsyth. 

April 15-30—Paintings, Jan and Cora Gordon. 

STENDAHL ART GALLERIES— 

March—Gardner Symons, Elmer Schofield. 

April—Joseph Kleitsah, Nicolai Fechin. 

May—Armin Hansen. 


Oakland, Cal. 
OAKLAND ART GALLERY— . 
March—6th annual exhibition of California’s 
“Society of Six”; eighteen old masters. 
April—Free creative work by pupils of Mme. 
Scheyer; also exhibitions by European Con- 


structivists. 

Pasadena, Cal. 

PASADENA ART INSTITUTE— 
March—Pasadena Society of Artists; oils by 
— Belle Champlin, illiam P. Silva, Wil- 
liam C. Watts, Ralph Davison Miller; minia- 
tures, Martha Baxter; prints and drawings, 
Paul Whitman. 
April—Pasadena Society; tempera by Dorothy 





Artists’ Supplies 








Hurley 
Pastel Crayons 


are the shorthand medium for sketching 
from nature. They are crisp, brilliant and 
velvety :—but 


They Do Not Rub Off 


Try them on your next sketching trip: you 
will find them both useful and entertain- 
ing. Sketches can be carried home, facing 
each other, without smudging. 


Beautiful effects can be gotten with them 
on SILK and other FABRICS. Being acid 
proof and waterproof ETCHERS use them 
for STOPPING OUT. Make notes of form, 
color and composition—out of doors; trans- 
late these notes into a larger painting in 
oil—at home and undisturbed:—a method 
used by some of our most _ successful 
Painters. 20 colors, $1.25; 40 colors, $2.50 
postpaid. Write for Color Card, A. 


THE ST. JAMES PRESS 


2112 St. James Ave., CINCINNATI, 0. 
[Mention the Art Digest] 














EBER 








Visju Anderson; water colors, C. A. Benja- 
min, 
GRACE NICHOLSON GALLERIES— 
March—Oriental and Persian art from’ Parish- 
Watson Co., New York; paintings and etch- 
ings, Loren Barton; portraits, William Van 
Dresser. 
April—Paintings, Maurice Braun, Frank Town- 
send Hutchens, Marie B. Kendall. 


San Diego, Cal. 
FINE ARTS GALLERY— 


March 1-31—Modern sculpture; children’s ex- 
hibit by pupils of Mme. Scheyer. 


March 17-April 17—International water color 
show. 

March 17-31—Antique rugs lent by R. H. Kaz- 
anjian. 


San Francisco, Cal. 
CAL. PALACE OF LEGION OF HONOR— 

April 2-May 13—European section from Car- 
negie International. 

M. H. DE YOUNG MEMORIAL MUSEUM— 
March 15-April 15—Oils and water colors by 
members League of American Pen Women. 

BEAUX ARTS GALERIE— 

March 22-April s—Pastels, Robert Boardman 
Howard; water colors, Charles Houghton How- 
ard; wood cravings, John Langley Howard. 

April 6-20o—Water colors, Charles Pepper. 

EAST WEST GALLERY— 

March 5-26—Paintings on silk, Chiura Obata. 

March 27-April 17—Oils, Harold English; water 
colors, Gale Turnbull. 

PAUL ELDER & C.— . 

March 19-31—Persian arts shown by Dr. Ali 
Kuli Khan. 


April 2-24—Pictorial photographs of early days 
by W. E. Dassauville. 
WOMAN’S CITY CLUB— 
April 1-14—Decorative arts show by 
of San Francisco Society 


members 
of Women Artists. 


Santa Barbara, Cal. 
ART LEAGUE OF SANTA BARBARA 
—- 26-April 7—Paintings, Charlton Fortune. 
April 9-21—Paintings, Lilia Tuckerman. 
COMMUNITY ART ASSOCIATION— 
Jan. 9-May 18—Bronzes, paintings, drawings, 
etchings, etc., by School of the Arts. 


Denver, Col. 
DENVER ART MUSEUM— 
March—Modern East Indian paintings; Denver 
Camera Club annual; sculpture in soap. 
April—Bakst textile designs; French color en- 
gravings of the 18th century. 


Hartford, Conn. 
MORGAN MEMORIAL— 

March 17-April 1—18th annual exhibition, Con- 
necticut Academy of Fine Arts; out-of-town 
works received before March 9g. 

WADSWORTH ATHENEUM— 

April 4-18—Old masters’ drawings from Sachs’ 

collection and elsewhere. 


Washington, D. C. 
UNITED STATES NATIONAL MUSEUM— 
March—Contemporary British Oil Paintings. 


Feb. 27-March 24—Etchings by Charles W. 
Dahlgreen. ¥ 
March 26-April 21—Wood-block color prints, 


Walter J. Phillips. 





Artists’ Supplies 


Artists’ Supplies 





rtists 
Drawin 


MATERIALS: ng 


SAVE mOnNEy 1S ——— 


FREE CATALOG 


Tue Hirsuserc Co. 
418 N. nan Street 
Baltimore, Md. 






















J. BLOCKX FILS 


OIL AND WATER COLORS 


“The Finest in the World— 
Standard of the Colormen” 





Sole Agents for Victor Claessens 


BELGIAN CANVAS 


in widths from 17 inches to 13 feet 6 inches 
Length to 43 yards in one piece 


ERNST H. FRIEDRICHS, Inc. 


Mfrs. and Importers of Artists’ Materials 


129-131 West 31st St., New York 














Every Essential for 


ARTISTS’ 
COLOURS Siti ‘incite? 


and Home Art Decorator 
Write for Catalog ““D” 


WINSOR & NEWTON, $1 East 17th St. 


New York City 











HENRY M. TAWS 


BEST GRADES OF 
CANVAS AND OIL COLORS 


Patronage Appreciated by 
Prompt Attention 
Phila., Pa. 


920 Arch St. 
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April 7-May 6—Washington Water Color Club’s 
annual. 
CORCORAN GALLERY— 
ie March 12—The W. A. Clark collec- 


GORDON DUNTHORNE GALLERIES— 
March—Miniatures by masters, XVI-XIX cen- 
turies. 
April 3-21—Water colors, John Whorf; etchings, 
Martin Hardie. 
PHILLIPS MEMORIAL GALLERY— 
Jan.-April—American old masters, Inness, Homer, 
etc., in little gallery; contemporary American 
sy main gallery; Dee El. Greco and 
Chardin to Picasso and Derain, lower gallery. 
WASHINGTON INDEPENDENT ARTISTS— 


March 27-April 7—Second annual, at Club St. 
Marks. 
YORKE GALLERY— 
March 19-31—Paintings, Langdon Kihn. 


Wilmington, Del. 
WILMINGTON SOC. OF THE FINE ARTS— 
March 28-April 21—Paintings. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
HIGH MUSEUM OF ART— 
March 16-31 — Portraits, 


Margaret 
Browne. 


Macon, Ga. 
MACON ART ASSOCIATION— 


March 25-April 10—Albert Gos. 


Des Moines, Ia. 
DES MOINES ASSN. OF FINE ARTS — 
March 4-April 1—Modern paintings from Car- 
son, Pirie, Scott & Co., Chicago. 
April 3-30—Paintings by Bavarian artists. 


Fort Dodge, Ia. 
FORT DODGE CHAPTER, A. F. A.— 
March—Paintings, William Silva. 


Chicago, IIl. 
ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO— 

March 29-May 6—Eighth International exhibi- 
tion of water colors, pastels, drawings and 
miniatures; exhibition of contemporary Eu- 
ropean sculpture. 

ACKERMANN GALLERIES— 

March—Quaint prints of the 18th century. 

CHICAGO GALLERIES ASS’N. 

March 4-24—Henry Foote, Irving K. Manoir, 

Joseph Birren. 
18—Pauline Palmer, William 
Silva, Maurice Braun. 


March 28-April 
CHESTER H. JOHNSON GALLERIES— 
March—English portraits and modern French 
landscapes. 
April 2-12—Paintings, Victor Higgins. 
O’BRIEN GALLERIES— 
March—Ten Women Painters. 
April—DeWitt and Se TG Parshall. 
PALETTE & CHISEL CLUB— 
~— 15-May sty Ah exhibition by mem- 
bers. 


Fitzhugh 


Decatur, III. 
ART INSTITUTE— 
March—Water colors by George Raab and work 
by his students. 
April—Paintings from Newhouse Galleries, St. 


Louis. 
Peoria, III. 
ART INSTITUTE— 
March 2-April 1—Paintings from Carson, Pirie, 
Scott & Co. 
April 2-30—Exhibit, Chicago Galleries Assn. 


Rockford, III. 
ROCKFORD ART ASSOCIATION— 
March—Chicago Society of Etchers. 


Springfield, Ill. 
SPRINGFIELD ART ASSOCIATION— 
March—Paintings, Marion Boyd Allen; Venetian 
exhibit by Cizek school. 
April—Exhibition loaned bv Carson, Pirie, Scott 
¢ Co.; paintings by Harriet Cantrall and 
Helen Knudson. 


Fort Wayne, Ind. 
FORT WAYNE MUSEUM— 
March—Loan collection of paintings. 
April—Brown County Artists. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 

JOHN HERRON ART INSTITUTF— 
March—Annual, Indiana artists and craftsmen. 
March 31-April 14—American book illustrations. 
April—Small sculpture, Robert Laurent. 

LIEBER GALLERIES— 

March 5-24—Paintings. Charles P. Gruppe. 

April o- ITY eg Henry R. Poore. 
PETTIS GALLERY— 

March 12-24—Edward Sitzman. 

March 26-April 7—-Kokomo Art Club. 

April 9-21—A. A. Anderson. 


Kokomo, Ind. 
WOMAN’S DEPARTMENT CLUB— 


March 23-25—Paintings and lecture, Homer G. 


avisson. 


Richmond, Ind. 


RICHMOND ART ASSOCIATION— 
March—Poster exhibit. 


April—31st annual exhibit by Indiana painters. 


Lawrence, Kan. 
UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS— 


Louisville, Ky. 
SPEED MEMORIAL MUSEUM— 
April—Paintings shown by A. D. A. P. 


New Orleans, La. 
ISAAC DELGADO MUSEUM— 

March—27th annual, Art Assn. of New Orleans. 
ARTS AND CRAFTS CL 
March 18-April 3—Fifty prints of the year. 
April 4-13—Italian show. 


Portland, Me. 

SWEAT MEMORIAL ART MUSEUM— 

Apr. 17-May a spring exhibition, Port- 
land Society of A 


litniten: Md. 
BALTIMORE MUSEUM— 
March 6-April 1—32nd annual exhibition Balti- 
more Water Color Club. 
ARUNDEL CLUB— 
March—Paintings, Helen E. Scott; paintings 
and miniatures, Florence Beall Thornton. 
MARYLAND INSTITUTE— 
March 10-April 15—Prints by Fantin-Latour. 
April 16-May 7—Annual exhibition, Maryland 
Institute Alumni Association. 
PURNELL ART GALLERIES— 
March-April—Contemporary etchings; 
century English portraits. 


Boston, Mass. 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS— 
Feb.-March—Drawings, J. S. Sargent; prints of 
old masters; etchings and lithographs by 
Whistler; Spanish frescoes of 12th century. 
BOSTON ART CLUB— 
March 15-31—Small pictures. 
April 4-21—Danish arts and crafts. 
CASSON GALLERIES— 
March 19-April 7—Paintings, Paul King; water 
colors, George Pearse Ennis. 
COPLEY GALLERY— 
To March 31—Paintings, Walter Ufer. 
DOLL & RICHARDS— 
March 21-April 3—Water colors, Dodge Mac- 
knight. 
March 21-April 1o—Etchings, Charles Emil Heil. 
GOODSPEED’S BOOK SHOP— 
March 12-24—Autographs, Vaies d’ 
Frank Bourne, etchings. 
March 26-April 7—Etchings, Polly Hill. 
GUILD OF BOSTON ARTISTS— 
March 19-31—John Sharman. 
April 2-14—Aldro T. Hibbard. 
SOCIETY OF ARTS AND “CRAFTS— 
March 19-31—General exhibition of handicrafts. 
April 6-19—Leatherworkers’ Guild. 
TWENTIETH CENTURY CLUB— 
To April 1—Paintings, J. Elliot Enneking. 
VOSE (GALLERIES— 
March 12-24—Paintings, Herman Dudley Mur- 
phy; water colors, Nelly Littlehale Murphy. 
April 9-21—Paintings, Jonas Lie. 


Cambridge, Mass. 
FOGG ART MUSEUM (Harvard)— 
March 5-31—Modern American Indian art. 
March 25-April 12—Sculpture and drawings, 
Hunt Diederich. 


Hingham Center, Mass. 
THE PRINT CORNER— 
During March—Alfred Huttv. 


XVIIIth 


optique, 


Antoinette Rhett. 


April 9-28—Etchings by Elliott, Woodbury, 
Gardiner. 
Westfield, Mass. 

PUBLIC GALLERY— : 1 
March—Wood engravings by Gordon Craig. 
April—Group of 15 paintings (A. F. A.). 

Worcester, Mass. 


WORCESTER ART MUSTUM— 
April—Second annual show decorative 
American Indian arts and crafts. 
SCARAB CLUB— 
March—Water color show, 
McGregor Public Library, etchings and wood- 
block prints by Scarab printmakers; at Bon- 
stelle Playhouse, sculpture, Samuel Cashwan. 


Detroit, Mich. 
DETROIT INSTITUTE OF ARTS— 
April 13-May 31—14th Annual Exhibition. 


Ann Arbor, Mich. 

ANN ARBOR ART ASS’N— 

March 12-30—Print Makers’ 
fornia. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 

GR4ND RAPIDS ART GALLERY— 
March 17-April 2—Paintings, Violet B. Wenner. 
March 3-April 2—Henry Keller, Glenn 
Shaw, Alfred Wands. 
April 3-May 3—Paintings, DeWitt and Douglass 
Parshall; modern  oomees from Osterkamp, 

Mead Company, N New 

April 3-17—Fifty prints of the year. 


Muskegon, Mich. 


HACKLEY GALLERY OF FINE ARTS— 
March—Paintings, De Witt and Douglass Par- 
shall. 
April—Paintings, Victor Charreton; Fifty Prints 
of the Year. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
INSTITUTE OF ARTS— 


arts; 


at club gallery; at 


Society of Cali- 





April—Paintings circulated by A. F. A. 


March 17-April 21—Court costumes, Louis XV 
period. 
March 10-April 30—Modern decorative arts. 


Kansas City, Mo. 

KANSAS CITY ART INSTITUTE— 

March—Paintings, Ernest L. Blumenschein. 

March 19-31—Bakst textile designs. 

April—Paintings, annual American circuit ex- 
hibit from Chicago. 

ALDEN GALLERIES— 

April—150 works by Print Makers’ 
California. 

FINDLAY ART GALLERIES— 

March 5-23—Etchings and mezzotints by Ameri- 
can and foreign artists. 

April—Paintings _ etchings by foreign and 
American artist: 

CONRAD HUG GALLER ITES— 

March—Paintings, Albert Groll, 
Bruce Crane. 

April—Exhibition of etchings. 


Saint Louis, Mo. 
CITY ART MUSEUM— 
April—Student work of St. 
Fine Arts. 
NEWHOUSE GALLERIES— 
March 15-April 1—Paintings, E. J. Halow. 
PAUL SHORTRIDGE GALLERY— 
March—Paintings, Claire Shuttleworth, 
SAINT LOUIS ART GALLERIES— 
Feb.-March—American and foreign paintings. 


Lincoln, Neb. 
NEBRASKA ART ASSOCIATION— 
March—Drawings by Claude Bragdon. 


Omaha, Neb. 
ART INSTITUTE OF OMAHA— 
April—Drawings and sketches by Claude Brag- 
don (A. F. A.); Bernard Boutet de Monvel; 
designs by Leon Bakst. 


Manchester, N. H. 
INSTITUTE OF ARTS & SCIENCES— 

March 1-30—George Pearse Ennis. 
April 1-30—Water colors, Emil Bistran. 


East Orange, N. J. 
ART CENTRE OF THE ORANGES— 
April 2-14—Annual show, New Jersey artists. 


Montclair, N. J. 
MONTCLAIR MUSEUM— 


To April 15—Early American 


ceramics. 
Newark, N. J. 
NEWARK MUSEUM— 
March 6-April 7—American costumes and ac- 
cessories up to 1900 
— 6-April > tealion folk and decorative 


CANTFUR ART GALLERIES— 
March—Water colors, Wilmer Richter; etchings, 
John Sloan, William Auerbach-eLvy; block 
prints, E. H. Suydam. 


Santa Fe, N. M. 
ART MUSEUM— 
March—New Mexico print show; paintings, Ed- 
ward Eckland, Dorothy Brett, Fremont Ellis. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
BROOKLYN MUSEUM— 
March 6-30—3o0th annual, pictorial photography. 
April 2-21—Annual show, National Assn. of 
omen Painters and Sculptors. 
PRATT INSTITUTE GALLERY— 
March 19-April 2—Japanese prints. 
April -* lias show, Brooklyn Society of 


Society of 


Guy Wiggins, 


Louis School of 


furniture and 


Artis 
BROOKL ¥ N WOMEN’S CLUB— ; 
March 5-April 5—Paintings, Florence A. David- 


son. 
NIIGHBORHOOD CLUB— f 
April—Paintings by Eugene Jones and Nell 
Choate Jones. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
ALBRIGHT ART GALLERY— 
March—Danish National Exhibition. 
GALLERY OF THE TOWN CLUB— 
March—Landscapes, Ethelyn P. Cobb. 


Elmira, N. Y. 
ARNOT ART GALLERY— 
March—Lithographs of New York by Vernon 
Howe Bailey (A. F. A.). 
April—Paintings from Guild of Boston 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 
ART ASS’N (Public Library) — 
March 26-April 21—Illustrators’ exhibit. 
April 23-May 20—Annual exhibition. 
WOMAN’S CLUB— 

March—Paintings by group of members of Na- 
tional Assn. of Women Painters and Sculp- 
tors. 

April—Paintings, Franklin Bennett. 


New York, N. Y. 
METROPOLITAN MUSEUM— : 
Feb. 18-April 1—Loan exhibition of Spanish 
paintings from El Greco to Goya 
oe ES oe! colors by William "Blake; toiles 
de Jouy; woodcuts in chiaroscuro and color. 
AMERICAN FINE ARTS GALLERIES— __. 
March 21-April 8—103d tag Exhibition, 
National Academy of 
AM. ACADEMY OF fAzs o TETTERS— 
Nov. to April—F. Patt Exhibition. 
ALLIED ARTISTS SF AMERICA— 


Artists. 





arch 3-31—Paintings by Bavarian artists. 





April 14-May 6—Works of members, at Fine 
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Arts Galleries; pictures received April 6. 
AINSLIE GALLERIES— 
March 15-31—Figures and landscapes, B. L. 
Cuming. 
ANDERSON GALLERIES— 
May 7-26—Salons of America. 
March 12-24—Sculpture by Edgardo Simone. 
ART CENTER— 

March 1-31—Work of members of the seven so- 
cieties; sculpture and drawings, Ivan Mes- 
trovic. 

March 19-31—Exhibition of costumes. 

March 22-31—City Gardens Club. 

April 2-14—Aquareller McCleary; oils, Frank 
Pack; textile competition designs, Art Alli- 


ance. 
ANN AUDIGIER’S GALLERY— 
March- 2 Ptr x quilts, American antiques. 
BABCOCK GALLERIES— 
March 12- eas T I/O James Scott. 
BRUMMER GALLER 
March—Sculpture, a aang Lachaise. 
D. B. BUTLER & CO.— 
March—Mezzotints by Edwards, Wilson, Eliza- 
beth Gulland and Macheth- Raeburn. 
DE HAUKE GALLERIES— 
March—Water colors and drawings; galleries 
open Sunday afternoons, 
DOWNTOWN GALLERY— 
March 6-25—Paintings, drawings, Samuel Hal- 


pert. 
DUDENSING GALLERIES— 
March 19-April 7—Paintings by Joseph Pollet. 
April 7-May 28—Paintings by Agnes Tait. 
DURAND- RUEL GALLERIES— 
—_ ~ -April aoa collection, benefit of 
French Hospita 
FERARGIL GALLERIES — 
To April 2—Memorial show, George Hallowell. 
To April 16—Water colors, William Aldrich. 
THE GALLERY OF P. JACKSON HIGGS— 
March—Old masters, early Chinese potteries, 
ie, and sculpture; Greek and other an- 


GRAND “CENTRAL GALLERIES— 

March 20-31—Julius Rolshoven. 

March 27-April 7—Ilovsep Pushman; Sidney k. 
Dickinson. : 

HARLOW MC DONALD GALLERIES— 
March 6-25—-Mary Gray; Karl Anderson. 
— March 31—David Y. Cameron and 

rles R. Patterson. 

HOLT GALLERY— 

To April 1— Paintings, Alice Conkling Bevin. 

INTIMATE GALLERY (Anderson’s)— 

March 2-27—Paintings, Oscar Bluemner. 

KFNNEDY & CO.— 

April—Paintings, Courtney Brandeth. 

KNOEDLER GALLERIES— 

March 6-Aprli_ 7—Woodcuts by Durer. 

JOHN LEVY GALLERIES— 

March—Ancient “ a paintings. 

MACBETH GALLE 
March 20-April ms il of Spain, A. Sheldon 

Pennoyer. 

March 20-April 9—Paintings, Carl Lawless; St. 
Ives by Haylev Lever. 

HOTEL MAJESTIC— 

Through March—Painted tapestries by Bertha 
Jane Kameske. 

LITTLE GALLERY— 

March a1- Tt 5 lhe jewelry. 

MAJESTIC HOTE 
March—Painted ae by Bertha Jan van 

Jane van Kameke. 

MILCH GALLERILS— 

March 26-April 14—Etchings, Elias M. Gross- 
man: water colors, John Whorf; paintings, E. 
Martin Hennings. 

MORTON GALLERY— 

March 26-April 7—Charles Burchfield. 

NATIONAL ARTS CLUB— 

March 7-31—Decorative arts. 

NATIONAL ASS’N OF WOMEN PAINTERS 

AND SCULPTORS (17 E. 62nd St.)— 

April 2-21—Annual show. Brooklyn Museum. 

NFUMANN’S PRINT ROOM— 

March 15-31—Isabella Howland. 

April 2-17—Paintings, Maurice Becker. 

NEWHOUSE GALLERIES— 

Exhibition _ ene and European masters. 
NEW GALLERY— 
March 15- ren 

Mariano Andreu. 

March 15-April 7—Paintings and drawings, 
Jean Julian Lemordant. 

OPPORTUNITY GALLERY (Art Center)— 
arch 15-April 12—Water colors arranged by 
Charles Demuth. 

PEN AND BRUSH— 

March 17- ry * a M. Bell, Julia Wickham. 

PUBLIC LIBRARY— 

To April saa notable American engravers, 
1683-1850, print gallery. 

Until Further Notice—American historical prints, 
main corridor, 3d floor; room 316, wood en- 
fevings, William B. Closson; Australian etch- 

d book plates. 

SALMAGUNDI CLUB— 

March 9-30—Annual, thumbbox sketches. 

146 Pr 27—Annual show of small pictures. 
QUES SELIGMANN & CO.— 

Permanent exhibition of ancient paintings, tap- 
éstries and furniture. 

SOCIETY OF INDEPENDENT ARTISTS— 
March 9-April 1—r2th annual, Waldorf Roof 


Garden. 

SPINOLA G. 4LLFRY— 

VERNAY Cac eats potenti: antiques. 

March-April—X VII Ith century English mirrors 
and wall lights; early Georgian furniture, 
Pottery and porcelain; earlv English mantel- 
Pieces; mantels, clocks, period furniture. 


1—Paintings and drawings, 





WESTON GALLERIES— 

March—Early = paintings, old masters. 

WEYHE GALLER 
March 109- a eee lithographs, Wanda Gag. 
April 2-14—Paintings , x Pa Maurer. 

WILDENSTEIN GALLE 
March—French a 7 ” the XIXth and 

XXth Centuries; Walter Gay. 

CATHERINE LORILLARD WOLFE CLUB— 
March—Group exhibition by members, 
April—Annual water color exhibition. 

HOWARD YOUNG GALLERIES— 
March—Selected group of important paintings. 


Rochester, N. Y. 
MEMORIAL ART GALLERY— 
March—Six New York Painters. 
March 18—April—Decorative wrought iron; se- 
lected contemporary American paintings. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
SYRACUSE MUSEUM— 
March—International salon of pictorial photog- 
raphy, auspices Syracuse Camera Club. 
April—Six New York Painters. 


Akron, O. 
AKRON ART INSTITUTE— 
March—Ohio Water Color Society. 
April—Decorative paintings, four women artists; 
Ohio Print Makers’ Society. 
May—Annual exhibition, Akron artists and 
craftsmen. 


Cincinnati, O. 

CINCINNATI ART MUSEUM— 

March—Duveneck Society of 
sculptors. 

sa Rg ae of annual exhibition of 


CLOSSON *GALLERIES— 

April 9-21— Paintings, Reginald Grooms. 
TRAXEL ART 

March 26-April 9—Richard S. Merryman. 


Cleveland, O. 
CLEVELAND MUSEUM— 
March 1-April ro—sth annual; water colors and 
pastels; quatro-centennial of prints by Al- 
brecht Durer. 


Columbus, O. 

COLUMBUS GALLERY OF FINE ARTS— 
arch—Small sculptures, Paul Laurent; young 
American ultra-moderns, lent by Dudensing 
Galleries; modern prints by New York 
Graphic Society. 

April—Twenty paintings by Academicians, lent 
by Dudensing Galleries; work of Viennese 
children; sketches of Spain and Italy by 
Ralph L. Reaser; sculpture by Chester Nico- 


demus. 
Dayton, O. 
DAYTON ART INSTITUTE— 
March 10-31—Joseph Pennell water colors and 
etchings from Vose Galleries. 
March 13-April 8—Lyme Art Association. 
March 27-April 23—Small sculptures from Fer- 
argil Galleries. 
fay 3-21—Coleman-Meerkeerk 


Chinese art. 
Toledo, O. 
TOLEDO MUSEUM OF ART— 
March—Dayton Society of Etchers; modern 
Spanish paintings. 
April—roth annual exhibition, Toledo Federa- 
tion of Art Societies. 


Youngstown, O. 
BUTLER ART INSTITUTE— 


March—Modern American paintings from J. J. 
Gillespie & Co. 


Norman, Okla. 
UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA— 
March—Paintings, ,Ravmond Jonson. 
April—Water colors, Mattern and Albert Block. 


Portland, Ore. 
PORTLAND MUSEUM— 
March 9-April 1—Paintings, Austin M. Meck- 
lein; prints, Franz Mare. 


Erie, Pa. 
ART CLUB OF ERIF— 
March—Work by Guild of Boston Artists. 
April—Annual exhibition by local artists. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
UNIVERSITY MUSEUM— 

March—Art of Tlingit Indians of Alaska; 
George aa Gordon memorial collection of 
Chinese art. 

ART CLUB ‘OF PHILADFLPHIA— 
March 17-30—Group of Sep artists. 
PHILADELPHIA ART ALLIAN 

March 1-April 1—Paintings, E. feat K. Weth- 
erill; contemporary American paintings and 
sculpture; craftswork. 

March 12-April 1—Drawings, Edward Howard 
Suydam; — illustrations, Fred- 
erick R. Gru 

PHILADEL PHIA. "SKE TCH CLUB— 

March 19-24—-European sketches, Boris Riaboff. 
April 2-14—4th annual, advertising art, by 
Philadelphia Chapter, Art Directors’ Club. 

PLASTIC CLUB— 
To March 28—21st annual exhibition. 
PRINT CLUB OF PHILADELPHIA— 

March 3-31—Goya centenary: exhibit of prints 
and books. 

March 9-April 2—Lithographs by Matisse, etc. 


Painters and 


collection of 





Pittsburgh, Pa. 
CARNEGIE INSTITUTE— 
To April 15—Paintings, C. W. Hawthorne. 
March 15-April 15—Paintings and _ etchings, 


March 16- April 1s—15th annual, 
Salon of Photographic Art. 
Oct. 18-Dec. 1to—27th International. 
J. J. GILLESPIE & CO.— 
March 15-30—Exhibition of old masters. 
April—Paintings by William H. Singer. 


Providence, R. I. 
PROVIDENCE ART CLUB— 
April 10-22—C. Gordon Harris. 
April 24-May 6—Providence Water Color Club. 
R. - SCHOOL OF DESIGN— 
March 20-April 8—49th annual. 
NATHANIEL M. VOSE— 
March—Joseph H. Greenwood memorial show; 
old prints. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
MEMORIAL AUDITORIUM— 
April 4-18—Modern art, courtesy of the Du- 
densing Galleries. 


Memphis, Tenn. 
BROOKS MEMORIAL ART CALLERS — 
March—Paintings circulated by A. y ee x 
etchings and lithographs, Percy Sunich: sculp- 
ture, John David Brcin; children’s exhibition. 
April—Paintings, Gerritt Beneker; American 
paintings of modern tendencies, A. F. 


Dallas, Tex. 

DALLAS ART ASSOCIATION— 
March—Paintings circulated by A. F. A. 
April—Allied Arts Exhibition. 

HIGHLAND PARK GALLERY— 

March 1-30—Ralph Rowntree. 
April—Maud Mason, Marie Haines. 


Fort Worth, Tex. 
FORT WORTH ART ASSOCIATION— 
March 17-31—Eliot Clark. 
April 4-May 4—Annual exhibition, Texas artists. 


Houston, Tex. 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS— 
March—Evertt Gee Jackson, Frank Townsend 
Hutchens, Maud Mason. 
April—Fourth annual exhibition by Houston art- 
ists; coptic tapestries. 
HERZOG GALLERIES— 
March—Etchings, Philadelphia Print Club; C. 
W. Anderson; Georgian silver. 


San Antonio, Tex. 
WITTE MEMORIAL MUSEUM— 
March 15-30—Exhibit by A. F. A. 


Sherman, Tex. 
EVA FOWLER ART LEAGUE— 
March—Paintings, etchings, Mildred B. Miller. 


Ogden, Utah 
WEBER ART GALLERY— 
April—Birde Reeder memorial. 


Salt Lake City, Utah 

STATE HOUSE GRAND GALLERY— 

March and April—State Alice Art Collection, 

and 27th annual, Utah Art Institute. 

MERRILL HORNE GALLERY— 

March—Jack Stansfield, Orson Campbell. 

April—Henri Moser. 
NEWHOUSE GALLERY— 

March—Lawrence Squires memorial; Le Conte 

Stewart. 
April—Lee Greene Richards. 


Springville, Utah 
PUBLIC GALLERY— : 
April—sth annual Springville National Exhibit. 


Norfolk, Va. 
THE ART CORNER— 
March—Paintings, Mr. and Mrs. Lendall Pitts. 
April—Annual_ exhibition under auspices of 
Norfolk Society of Arts. 


Seattle, Wash. 
SEATTLE FINE ARTS SOC.— 
March—Wood carvings and paintings, Peter 
Krasnow. 
April—The Northwest Annual. 
HENRY GALLERY (U. of Wash.)— 
March—Water colors, drawings, etchings by 
Richard Lahey, paintings, prints by Mexican 
artists; American Print Makers’ exhibition. 
April 4-21—Pacific Arts Assn. exhibition. 
April 21-May 15—Paintings and wood carvings, 
Gjura Stojana. 


Madison, Wis. 
MADISON ART ASSOCIATION— 
March—Paintings, Ernest Barnes, Gordon Grant; 
water colors, Arthur C. Johnson. 


Milwaukee. Wis. 
MILWAUKEE ART INSTITUTE— 
March—Paintings, Victor Charreton, 
Traver. H. S. Shou, Gordon Grant. 
April—Wisconsin Painters and Sculptors; Mil- 
waukee Camera a Schuchardt memorial 
collection of etch 
MITWAUKFE 1OURNAL GALLERY— 
March—Ada Walter Shulz. 


Oshkosh, Wis. 

OSHKOSH PUBLIC MUSEUM— 
March—Paintings, Maurice Braun. 
April—Paintings, Cornelis Botke and _ Jessie 

Arms Botke. 


Pittsburgh 


George 
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6 East 39TH St., New York 











NATHANIEL M. VOSE 
OF PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
(TWO GENERATIONS IN ART) 
PAINTINGS FRAMING 
RESTORING 




















Beaux Arts Galerie 
Exhibitions 


116 Maiden Lane San Francisco 





An Egyptian Portrait 


ta 


Egyptian Portrait Head. XIIth Dynasty. 


The collections of the Museum of Fine 
Arts, Boston, have recently been enriched 
by gifts of three heads. Dr. Denman W. 
Ross has given to the Indian department 
an early Khmer head of Vishnu, believed 
to be the only examp!e of its kind in Amer- 
ica, and to the department of Egyptian art 
a fragment of a portrait head of a prince 
or noble of the Twelfth Dynasty, about 
2000 B. C. Prof. Arthur Michael has given 
to the Chinese Department an iron head of 
the Sung Period representing a Bodhisattva. 

The Egyptian head, of great beauty, has 
a simplicity that strangely reminds one of 
the efforts of modern sculptors to attain 
that quality. 





Philadelphia “Independents” 

Philadelphia will have its first no-jury ex- 
hibition of the “independents” from March 
26 to April 4, inclusive, at 1525 Locust 
street, under the auspices of a newly formed 
society. Mary Curran will be director of 
the show. Thomas Benton and Charles De- 
muth are on the committee. The organizers 
hope that the exhibition will give an ade- 
quate presentation of the Philadelphia mod- 
ernists. Many painters and sculptors of the 
conservative school, also, have promised to 
send work. 





Admiral Hawkins, 1591 


The proprietors of the Western Morning 
News of Plymouth, England, have pur- 
chased for the art galiery there the portrait 
painted by Zuccaro in 1591 of Admiral Sir 
John Hawkins, famous Elizabethan sea cap- 
tain, who was born in the town in 1532. It 
is described as a superb half-length portrait 
on panel, perfectly preserved and never re- 
stored in any way. It has been in continuous 
possession of the descendents of the admiral. 
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Old Masters 
Rare Works of Art 
Tapestries 




















Paul Rosenberg & Co, 


INC. 


647 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 


21 Rue La Boetie 
PARIS 


French Painters 
of the 
XIX. and XX. Centuries 























PURNELL GALLERIES 


eA OF BALTIMORE 


Paintings 





Prints 
Objects of Art 





Bronzes Frames 














40 JOY STREET 


GALLER Y, of Boston 
Exhibitions 











ALICE MERRILL HORNE 


3 GALLERY 
Women Painters of the Utah Art Colony— + 
868 Second Avenue, Salt Lake City 
Mary Teasdel Florence Ware 
Miriam Brooks Jenkins Bessie Bancroft — 
Caroline Van Evera 
Rena Olsen 


Rose Howard Ruth Harwood 

















WESTON GALLERIES 
ANTIQUE AND MODERN PAINTINGS 
Italian, Dutch, French, English 
and Early American Paintings 
Relining and Restoring a Specialty 
644 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Bet. 59th and 60th Sts. 























J.J. Gillespie Company 
Established 1832 
Paintings, Etchings, Mezzotints 
English Antique Furniture 


639 LIBERTY AVENUE 


PITTSBURGH PENNA. 











KLEEMANN BROS. 
ART GALLERIES 
175 West 72nd St. NEW YORK 


ETCHINGS 
BY MopERN MASTERS 
































Goodspeed’s Book Shop 


Fine Prints Portraits 
Maps - American & Foreign 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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